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What’s on 


National Peace 
Workshops 2003 

9 to 11 May, Otautahi /Christchurch 

Hosted by Otautahi Christchurch Peace Action Network and Peace Movement Aotearoa 


WHO SAYS? 

"We know he had 
them, and whether 
he destroyed them, 
moved them or hid 
them, we're going 
to find out the 
truth." 

George W Bush 
admits that Saddam 
Hussein may have 
rid Iraq of weapons 
of mass destruction 
before the war. 

"We dropped a few 
civilians, but what 
do you do? I'm 
sorry, but the chick 
got in the way." 

US marine Eric 
Schrumpf, killer of 
civilians and one of 
Bush's "liberators" of 
Iraq. 

"He was born with 
a golden plate in 
his mouth, so he is 
never hungry." 

School friend of 
Ahmed Chalabi, the 
Pentagon's future 
pick to run Iraq. 

"The war in Vietnam 
took too long. We 
should have taken 
the war North." 

Jay Garner, Iraq's 
current overlord. 

"When it comes to 
the Lebanon, the 
PLO, Sudan, Libya 
and Somalia, we 
could deliver a 
short message, a 
two-word message: 
'You’re next'." 

Richard Perle, key 
advisor to George W 
Bush. 


Programme 
Friday, 9 May 

7.30pm - Introductions. 

Saturday, 10 May 

8.00am - Registration. 

9.15am-10.45am - Panel One: 

■ The American Agenda, 
David Small (University of 
Canterbury). 

■ New Zealand’s involvement 
in the US military and intel¬ 
ligence alliance, Nicky Hager 
(researcher and author). 

■ History of the colonisation of 
the Middle-East, Speaker tbc. 

11.00am-12.30pm - Four simul¬ 
taneous workshops: 

■ Palestine - Grant Brookes 
(Socialist Worker) and speaker 
(Wellington Palestine Group). 

■ Iraq: sanctions, no-fly zones, 
current war - Middle- East 
Collective 

■ Non violent direct action and 
the peace movement, Edwina 
Hughes (Peace Movement 
Aotearoa) and Moana Cole 
(Catholic Worker). 

■ The ‘war on terrorism’ in the 
Asia Pacific region: the Philip¬ 
pines, Murray Horton (Philip¬ 
pines Solidarity Network). 


1.30pm-2.15pm - Panel Two: 

■ Discussion on the UN and its 
role in war/peace, Kate Dewes 
and Pauline Tangiora (Peace 
Foundation) and David Colyer 
(Socialist Worker). 

2.15pm-3.45pm - Four simul¬ 
taneous workshops: 

■ Te Tiriti o Waitangi, the peace 
movement’ and social justice in 
Aotearoa, ARC and others. 

■ Campaign strategy and plan¬ 
ning, Nicky Hager. 

■ Skills-based workshops - 
Indymedia, chalking, banner 
making etc., Jo, Kerry, Leith, 
(Peace Action Network). 

■ The US military base at 
Christchurch Airport: NZ does 
its bit for the war, Bob Leonard 
(Anti Bases Campaign). 

4.15pm-5.15pm - Panel Three: 

■ The role of labour in the anti¬ 
war movement, workers’ move¬ 
ments and peace & justice, Don 
Franks (Peace Action Welling¬ 
ton) and Maxine Gaye (Clothing 
Workers Union / Alliance). 

Evening: social event, videos. 

Sunday, 11 May 

8.30am - Registration 


9.00am-10.30am - Panel Four: 

■ History of the anti-war 
movement in Aotearoa, Keith 
Locke (Green MP). 

■ Merging the globalisation 
and anti-war movements, Leigh 
Cookson (GATT Watchdog / 
ARENA). 

■ Multinational and lo¬ 
cal weapons producers in 
Aotearoa, Edwina Hughes, 
(Peace Movement Aotearoa). 

10.45am-1.00pm - Strategy: 

■ Where do we go from here? 

Venue 

Coppertop Conference Facili¬ 
ties, Second Floor, Commerce 
Department, Canterbury Uni. 

Registration 

Registration form available 
at: www.converge.org.nz/pma/ 
npw03reg.htm, or by phoning 
(04) 382 8129. 

Cost for the weekend is $20 
waged/ $10 low waged; day 
pass $10/ $5. Saturday lunch 
$10 extra. 

Registrations at the door will 
be accepted. Some billets are 
available. For lunch or child¬ 
care, registration must be re¬ 
ceived by 5 May. 


TAKE THE GUNS 
OUT OF THEIR 
HANDS! has been 
a frequently re¬ 
quested song at 
recent Wellington 
anti-war demos. 
GUNS has been 
sung along with, 
covered, played on 
radio and is now 
available on CD. 
Sounds best turned 
up very loud. 

$5.00 posted to 1 5 
Holloway Rd, Wel¬ 
lington will get you 
a copy. 


DON FRANKS 


TAKE THE GUNS 
OU1 1 OF THEIR 

HANDS! 



Don Franks, guitar & vocals / Jill Brasell, bass & backing vocals /Kevin Ikin, drums & backing vocals. 
Copyright (gDon Franks 2003. Email jill.don@paradise.net. nz 
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Editorial 


No NZ troops 
for Iraq 

US president George W Bush has proclaimed the war in Iraq to 
be officially over. Now the carve-up begins. 

Even as US troops shoot down unarmed protesters, US oil 
executives are appointed to run government departments. 

As groups of hand-picked Iraqis - mostly US citizens - meet 
in stage-managed exercises in "democracy", the future shape 
of Iraq's government is being set thousands of miles away in 
company board-rooms. 

For a couple of weeks, as war raged, prime minister Helen 
Clark had appeared to stand aloof from all this. 

But on April 22, Labour announced the first official deploy¬ 
ment of New Zealand troops to Iraq. Four soldiers from the 
army's mine-clearing unit will leave this month, followed later 
by up to 11 more. 

Helen Clark assured New Zealanders that the troops are 
being sent as part of the United Nations mission, not as part 
of America's "coalition of the willing". 

Two days later, US defence secretary Donald Rumsfeld told 
a Pentagon press briefing, "Our coalition in Iraq now includes 
some 65 or 66 nations, and a growing number are on the 
ground in Iraq helping to provide food, water, medicine, 
trucks, generators, field hospitals [and] mine clearing". 

The government hushed up the combat role of the SAS, 
who fought alongside US troops in Afghanistan. 

They misled the public over Iraq, telling people they 
opposed the war, all the while using the frigates and the 
Waihopai spy base to assist the US war effort. 

And today they're playing the same double game. 

Sadly the Green Party, who campaigned against the 
deployment of troops to Afghanistan and the use of the 
frigate Te Mana and the Waihopai spy base to aid the war 
in Iraq, have supported the dispatch of army mine-clearers. 

Green MP Keith Locke repeated Clark's assurances that 
the mine-clearers would be acting under UN auspices. 

But as Gordon Campbell wrote in the Listener last 
month, "Even if our peacekeepers were proudly wearing 
UN badges, they are likely to be seen by Iraqis as the 
enforcement arm of an alien regime". 

"Are New Zealand peacekeepers destined to become 
the security cops in the transforming of Iraq into a 
Friedmanite [neoliberal] theme park for US corpora¬ 
tions?", he asked. 

The answer - from the anti-war movement and the Green 
Party as well - must be "No". 
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News review 


Building solidarity for 
Ngawha prison fight 



Protest in Auckland in solidarity with Ngawha occupiers arrested in 
June, 2002. 


By LEN PARKER 

Maori protesters and support¬ 
ers resisting a proposed prison 
at Ngawha in Northland met 
with 30 members of Global 
Peace & Justice Auckland on 
April 14. 

Kaitiaki and supporters have 
been occupying land adjoining 
the site since last December, fol¬ 
lowing the eviction and arrests 
of 37 occupiers in June. 

Ngapuhi tribal elders, 
kaumatua, kuia and other lead¬ 
ers of the struggle outlined the 
history of their peaceful en¬ 
deavour to stop the prison be¬ 
ing built on their sacred land. 

Ngawha is waahi tapu (a sa¬ 
cred place), taonga tuku iho (a 
treasure handed down), a 
geothermal area with healing 
springs of world renown. 

A GPJA leaflet advertising 
the meeting pointed out that 
“after decades of Government 
policies leading to closure of 
industries, rising unemployment 
and benefit cuts (Northland has 
one of the highest levels of un¬ 
employment in New Zealand) 
leaving struggling communities 
with resulting rising crime, the 
prison is the bottom of the cliff 
solution”. 

In answer to a question of 
why Ngawha was chosen when 
there were 83 alternative sites, 
it was pointed out that the de¬ 
cision was made under a Na¬ 
tional government. 

Pakeha vested interests lob¬ 
bied against a proposed prison 
near Whangarei, lifestyle-block 
country, in what was then John 
Banks’ electorate. Banks is now 
the right-wing millionaire 
mayor of Auckland. 

A video was shown of the 
original occupation of the site 
at Ngawha. Protesters now fear 
further arrests will follow to al¬ 
low the contractors to get on 
with construction. 

The legal process has been 
exhausted. The Court of Appeal 
has ruled out an appeal to the 
Privy Council, which anyway 
would have been too expensive. 

The crown has ignored the 
Waitangi Tribunal’s 1993 
Ngawha Geothermal Report, 
which concluded, “The springs, 
indeed the entire underground 
geothermal resource, is taonga 


(sacred treasure)”. 

The chosen site is also likely 
to create an environmental dis¬ 
aster. It is located in an old 
lakebed. Some 29,000 drains 
must be put in the bottom of the 
catchment basin. 

An entire nearby hill about 
the size of Mt Maunganui has 
been dug up and used as fill. 

The department says an¬ 
other 10,000 cubic metres of fill 
must be transported to the site 
along the road that is now bar¬ 
ricaded by protesters. 

Mercury concentrations pre¬ 
viously undisturbed are also 
being brought to the surface by 
excavations. 

These run off the land into 
the Waitangi River which pro¬ 
vides drinking water for Paihia 
and Waitangi. 

In June, concentrations of 
mercury in the water were 
30,000 times the safe levels set 
by the US Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency. Local Maori say 
the eels are inedible. 

Machine operators have been 
exposed to full-in-the face spurts 
of mercury-rich water and many 
have left the job ill. This should 
be taken up by the union as a 
health and safety issue. 

Prisoners from Paremo- 
remo maximum-security prison 
near Auckland are pouring con¬ 
crete for the prison. Protesters 
want this prison labour stopped. 


Maori legend has it that the 
Ngawha site is guarded by a 
taniwha. If disturbed, it will seek 
retribution. The area is 
geothermal and on a fault line. 

A D2 earth-moving ma¬ 
chine, which fell into a hole and 
could not be dragged out, was 
buried intact. 

New Zealand already has 
the second highest rate of im¬ 
prisonment in the West behind 
the United States. It is esti¬ 
mated that 80 percent of the 
prisoners in Ngawha will be 
Maori if it is built. 

The big criminals, like Bush 
and Blair, create the conditions 
that produce petty criminals, 
through unemployment, sub¬ 
sistence wages, inequality, 
homelessness and poverty. 

They also produce wars and 
great atrocities as they carve up 
the globe for resources and 
markets. But the big criminals 
are never locked up. 

Workers together with envi¬ 
ronmentalists and others need 
to get behind the fight to stop 
the prison at Ngawha. 

Spreading the campaign to 
Auckland greatly boosts the 
chances of this happening. 

An impassioned plea was 
made to the meeting for support¬ 
ers to visit the site and help stop 
another Treaty injustice. 

For more info, contact Karyn: 
amoorenz@vahoo.com . 


See 

anything 

SARS- 

picious? 

Alarming reports in the 
mainstream media have cre¬ 
ated widespread fear over 
the SARS disease. 

According to an NBR poll 
taken last month, 77% of 
people are now concerned 
about SARS. 

Already this has led to a 
racist backlash, with Asian 
students who show no signs 
of ill-health being told to 
stay home from school. 

Even as media reports de¬ 
tailed the spread of the dis¬ 
ease, and as the death-toll 
nudged into the hundreds, 
a new report on malaria was 
released by the World 
Health Organisation. 

The WHO said that in Af¬ 
rica alone, a million people 
will be killed by malaria this 
year. 

One African child dies 
every 30 seconds from the 
disease. 

As the report points out, 
malaria is a disease of pov¬ 
erty primarily affecting 
countries near the equator. 

It is not a major health 
problem in rich countries in 
Europe or North America. 

There is a real threat 
posed by the SARS out¬ 
break. 

London-based doctor 
and socialist Kambiz Boomla 
says, "SARS is like cholera 
was in cities like London in 
the 19th century. 

"The rich can't quaran¬ 
tine themselves off from it." 

"Many of the measures 
now being taken to control 
SARS are the right kind of 
thing - real resources are be¬ 
ing put into it." 

"But the question we 
should ask is, why can't the 
same be done for other 
killer diseases like malaria, 
TB and AIDS?" 
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News review 


Growing opposition to GATS 


By DAVID COLYER 

Opposition to the New Zea¬ 
land government’s support for 
the World Trade Organisation’s 
General Agreement on Trade 
in Services (GATS) is growing. 

On April 10, several hun¬ 
dred Christchurch people 
came to an Arena (Action, 
Research and Education Net¬ 
work of Aotearoa) meeting 
on GATS. 

The talk was given by Jane 
Kelsey, professor of law at 
Auckland University and a 
long-time campaigner against 
globalisation. 

After Jane’s talk, discussion 
turned to Iraq and the links be¬ 
tween America’s “endless war” 
and globalisation. 

Under US occupation, 
Iraq’s infrastructure - from oil 
to education - will be opened 
up to US corporations. 

The US victory will also put 
them in a stronger position to 
bully other countries into ac¬ 
cepting a version of 
globalisation that will most 
benefit US business. 

As an Arena newsletter 


puts it, “We have to understand 
that US imperialism at the mili¬ 
tary level and by dominating 
the world economy are flip 
sides of the same coin”. 

The meeting was co-spon- 
sored by Forest and Bird, high¬ 
lighting widespread concern 
about GATS. 

The Council of Trade Un¬ 
ions and individual public sec¬ 
tor unions have also joined the 
campaign. 

Union leaders have focused 
on lobbying the government. 
Labour’s response has been 
that there is nothing for them 
to worry about. 

Helen Clark appears to 
have reservations about some 
areas of GATS, after her plans 
for quotas for New Zealand 
music and TV were sunk by the 
agreement. 

However, her government 
remains one of the most gung- 
ho supporters of the deal. 

Support for corporate 
globalisation has been a funda¬ 
mental plank of the Labour 
Party’s agenda since 1984. 
Former Labour leader Mike 
Moore ended a term as head 



JANE KELSEY 


of the WTO last year. 

The government’s docu¬ 
ments on GATS only consider 
the potential benefits to New 
Zealand business, not the costs 
of deregulation that will be paid 
by working people here and 
overseas. 

A major factor in Labour’s 
opposition to the US invasion 
of Iraq was that the resulting 
tension with France and Ger¬ 
many could undermine WTO 
negotiations. 

Many critics of GATS stress 


the increased power it will give 
foreign corporations operating 
in New Zealand. 

But it’s not just overseas 
multinationals or the small 
number of New Zealand capi¬ 
talists in the “services export” 
sector who are rubbing their 
hands at the thought of GATS. 

All New Zealand bosses 
will benefit from the way the 
agreement locks-in existing 
free market policies and the 
pressure it puts on for more de¬ 
regulation. 

Given Labour’s commit¬ 
ment to the WTO, changing 
their position will take a lot 
more than lobbying. 

Opponents of GATS should 
follow the example of the anti¬ 
war movement, and form coali¬ 
tions to organise united action. 

The spread of information 
through public sector unions 
means potentially thousands of 
the best organised and most 
militant workers in the country 
have been alerted to the threat 
of GATS. 

Mobilising these workers 
will be key to protecting public 
services. 


Serving whose interests? 

Serving Whose Interests?, a report on GATS and its implications for New Zealand, is written by JANE KELSEY and published by Arena. 
Below we reprint some key passages from the report, which can also be down-loaded for free from Arena's website: www.arena.ora.nz 


6 [Under GATS] services are no longer viewed as socially desir¬ 
able goods, which governments have an obligation to ensure are 
affordable, accessible and of good quality for all. They become 
marketable commodities, whose affordability, access and quality 
are determined by a market that is subject to corporate, and gen¬ 
erally foreign, control. 

In this way, the GATS extends, reinforces and locks in the 
neoliberal model pursued in NZ since 1984 - policies of privati¬ 
sation, deregulation, unrestricted foreign investment, user charges, 
contracting out, market-driven competition, labour market “flex¬ 
ibility” and commercialised Treaty settlements. 

The GATS includes a commitment to “successive rounds of 
negotiations, beginning not later than five years from the date of 
entry into force of the WTO Agreement and periodically there¬ 
after, with a view to achieving a progressively higher level of lib¬ 
eralization”. This process places a sustained deregulatory pres¬ 
sure on the provision of services. 

The threat to public services has been hotly contested. The 
WTO insists that the GATS does not require countries to priva¬ 
tise. Technically, that is true. 

Politically, it ignores the pressures which deregulation and com¬ 
petition requirements, and the accompanying encroachment of 
foreign companies, present to the sustainability of core public 
services and utilities. 

For many poorer countries, the notion of choice is a nonsense, 
as privatisation is one of the most common conditionalities on 
debt financing set by the IMF and World Bank. 


Once commitments are made, public services offered in com¬ 
petition with the private sector find it difficult to maintain a uni¬ 
versal, good quality and free, or at least affordable, level of service. 

In the UK there has been particular concern about the poten¬ 
tial for the GATS to create rights in corporations engaged in 
Public Private Partnerships, especially in health, aged care and 
education, and the grave consequences if the EC removes the 
current horizontal limitation that provides some protection for 
public services. 

In NZ the embrace of PPPs by the government, initially for 
roading, is prompting similar concern. 

Tins is clearest in Auckland, where the crude neoliberal agenda 
of Mayor John Banks is promoting the further privatisation of 
valuable assets, such as the airport, divestment of social responsi¬ 
bilities, such as pensioner housing, and user-charges for infrastruc¬ 
ture, such as toll roads. 

GATS defenders argue that health and education services are 
covered by the exemption in Article 1.3(b), which states that all 
services are exempted that are “supplied in the exercise of gov¬ 
ernmental authority”; that is defined in Article 1.3(c) as a service 
supplied “neither on a commercial basis, nor in competition with 
one or more service suppliers.” 

The Article seems to negate this exemption where private and 
public provision exist side by side, or public provision has an ele¬ 
ment of commercialism (eg through part-charges) - a situation 
which exists in many core public services, including health and 
education. 9 
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News review 


Labour threatens 
solo mums 



It's people like these who Labour wants to penalise. 


By DAPHNE LAWLESS 

Social services minister Steve 
Maharey has announced a 
plan to try to force solo moth¬ 
ers collecting the Domestic 
Purposes Benefit (DPB) to 
name the fathers of their 
children. 

Under current regulations, 
mothers who don’t do so can 
have $22 a week taken away 
from their benefit. Last month, 
Maharey said he wants this 
penalty increased. 

Maharey has been criti¬ 
cised by the ACT party, who 
want to minimise the cost of 
the DPB, or even abolish it. 

Their family spokesper¬ 
son, Muriel Newman, would 
prefer a system like the one 
in the American state of New 
Jersey, where mothers who do 
not name a father for their 
child get no benefit at all. 

Newman says, “It should 
be mandatory for children 
to have their father’s name 
on birth certificates except in 
cases where there was good 
reason not to, such as where 
a birth was because of incest 
or rape”. 

Green Party spokesperson 
Sue Bradford, on the other 
hand, has accused Maharey 
of caving in to pressure from 
ACT. 

Safe 

“In many cases there is 
a real and valid reason why 
a mother is not naming the 
father, such as if the father 
is known to have abused 
children or is violent towards 
the mother and/or her child,” 
she says. 

“Children have the right 
to feel safe within the DPB, 
and the unfortunate reality is 
many children are safer in a 
single parent family.” 

Bradford is right that 
mothers should not have 
their privacy violated and 
should not be forced to name 
the fathers of their children. 

It’s also true often children 
are better off when one of 
their birth parents is no longer 
involved in their lives. 

But she’s not publicly at¬ 
tacking the basic assumption 


in both Maharey’s and ACT’s 
idea that the state should be 
finding “liable parents” to pay 
for the raising of children. 

The right-wing arguments 
against the DPB are solely 
financial ones, dressed up to 
look like moral arguments. 

The people who run the 
state - the corporate bosses 
- need families to raise chil¬ 
dren to become their next 
generation of employees. 

But they couldn’t afford to 
pay parents what their work 
is really worth, so they want 
working families to pay for as 
much of the burden of raising 
children as they can. 

Sometimes, however, sin¬ 
gle parents - in this society, 
usually women - aren’t earn¬ 
ing money, and don’t have 
a partner to support them, 
and so have no other source 


of income on which to raise 
their children. 

The DPB is supposed to 
support people in this situa¬ 
tion, but of course the state 
doesn’t want to pay one dol¬ 
lar more than it needs to. 

Government spending 
has to be covered by taxa¬ 
tion. Paying a living income 
to single parents opens the 
door to calls for higher taxes 
on the rich. 

Maharey’s plans are sup¬ 
posed to minimise this cost by 
finding another parent who 
can be forced to pay for the 
child’s support. 

This restores the “normal” 
pattern of how child-rearing 
is paid for in this society, and 
minimises the drain on cor¬ 
porate profits. 

To justify not supporting 
parents as of right, rightwing¬ 


ers have to pretend that the 
work parents do to care for 
and educate their children is 
not work at all. 

The same people who are 
approving of Maharey’s plans 
to force women to name 
fathers of their children are 
opposing Maharey’s other 
initiative, to no longer re¬ 
quire DPB recipients to find 
paid work once their children 
reach school age. 

New Zealand First’s fam¬ 
ily spokesperson, Barbara 
Stewart, says, “The Social 
Security Amendment Act is 
absurd because it now guar¬ 
antees wages for 18 years 
without the recipients ever 
having to contribute, or at¬ 
tempt to contribute to their 
own existence. 

“This country is becoming 
even more of a benefit state 
with hundreds of thousands 
of people being paid to do 
nothing.” 

The editorial of the Do¬ 
minion Post on March 12 
takes a similar stand, warning 
against those who “are on the 
DPB as a lifestyle option”. 

Contributors 

The editorial huffs that 
“it is only when beneficiaries 
take jobs that they cease to 
become financial burdens on 
society and instead become 
financial contributors”. 

There is no mention of the 
fact that parents on the DPB 
are real contributors to society, 
accepting the hard and neces¬ 
sary work of raising children 
for what even the Dam-Post 
admits is a pittance. 

Steve Maharey is follow¬ 
ing the agenda of the right in 
trying to violate beneficiar¬ 
ies’ privacy to save the state 
a few bucks. 

Sue Bradford is right to 
attack him, but she should be 
attacking the whole idea that 
being dependent on an absent 
parent is morally better than 
being dependent on the state. 

She should not only op¬ 
pose increasing penalties 
for solo mothers who don’t 
name a father, but call for 
the abolition of the penalty 
which already exists. 
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America’s armed globalisation 


Is the US now unstoppable? 

After the war on Iraq, hard-liners in the US are already threatening Syria. 
But as KEVIN OVENDEN argues, the US won’t get things all its own way. 


The warmongers in the White House feel 
flushed with success. 

The most hard-line are already threat¬ 
ening to extend the slaughter they have 
inflicted on the people of Iraq to other 
states on George Bush’s “axis of evil”. 

They always said toppling Saddam 
Hussein was a stepping stone in a perma¬ 
nent “war on terror”. 

John Bolton, senior adviser to George 
Bush, chillingly warned Iran and North 
Korea last month to “draw the appropri¬ 
ate lesson from Iraq”. 

William Kristol is a guru of the Proj¬ 
ect for the New American Century, the 
main lobby group for the neo-conserva- 
tive fanatics who now direct the US state. 
He has told US senators “not to rule out” 
war with Syria. 

Colin Powell and other figures in 
Bush’s regime have already suggested 
Syria is harbouring the big stockpiles of 
“weapons of mass destruction” that have 
so far failed to materialise in Iraq. 

Former CIA head James Woolsey is 
set to be one of the US-installed gover¬ 
nors of a slice of Iraq. In March, he called 


for Iraq- style regime change in Saudi 
Arabia. 

The anti-war movement argued the 
war on Iraq, and before it on Afghanistan, 
was part of a deeper project to establish 
unchallenged global domination for the 
US and its multinationals. 

Now those who have been pushing for 
a decade to occupy Iraq scarcely veil their 
wider aims. 

But they do so just as the global insta¬ 
bility they have unleashed grows to such 
an extent that it is creating cracks even 
among the architects of the new Ameri¬ 
can century. 

There was never any doubt that the 
biggest war machine in history would 
overwhelm Saddam Hussein’s Ba'athist 
regime. 

Even so, the initial resistance to the 
invasion shocked US generals who had 
been ordered by US defence secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld to go in with half the 
number of troops they had asked for. 

There were no armed uprisings paving 
the way for US tanks to trundle unop¬ 
posed into Baghdad. 


But the Ba’athist regime was in no po¬ 
sition to organise mass popular resistance 
to the invasion. It had to rely on function¬ 
aries of the regime and on Iraq’s depleted, 
ill-equipped army. 

After years of collaboration with the 
US and of repressing the mass of the pop¬ 
ulation it could not turn to, for example, 
the two million residents of the largely 
Shia slums of Baghdad to defend the city. 

One widely reported comment from 
ordinary Iraqis was that “Saddam Hus¬ 
sein is a CIA agent”. 

Those Iraqi exiles who returned to 
fight said they were there to oppose the 
US not to defend Saddam. 

For Saddam Hussein, encouraging tru¬ 
ly popular resistance risked unshackling a 
force that could threaten his rule as well 
as the US invasion. 

Mass sentiment in Iraq against a return 
to colonial-style domination continues. It 
colours the complex power struggle be¬ 
tween different Iraqi factions. And it cre¬ 
ates a big problem for the neo-conserva- 
tives in Washington. 

One wing, concentrated around Don- 
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America’s armed globalisation 



The US military juggernaut was laid low the last time they faced a popular anti-imperialist movement, in Vietnam. 


aid Rumsfeld and the Pentagon, believes 
anyone in their right mind the world over 
will rally to the Stars and Stripes and em¬ 
brace US-policed corporate capitalism. 

They see little problem in establishing a 
pro-US regime in Iraq which will ally itself 
to US corporations and Ariel Sharon’s 
Israeli state. 

Growing opposition 

But others, centred on the US state 
department, recognise the anti-imperialist 
feeling across the Middle East and know 
they could have to station large numbers 
troops there for a long time to come. 

One of the self-deluded Rumsfeld 
hawks, Ken Adelman, was flummoxed on 
Newsnight recently when he said he wanted 
democracy across the Middle East. 

An Arab ambassador pointed out that if 
the authoritarian regimes were replaced with 
popular governments, it would mean greater 
opposition to US interference and to domina¬ 
tion by the multinationals, not less. 

The new US presence in Iraq means it is 
pitting itself directly against growing radi¬ 
calism among the mass of Arab workers 
and the poor rather than relying solely on 
Arab autocrats to contain that feeling. 

And the US has not had to deal face to 
face with a popular anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment since Vietnam. 

The feeling is not confined to the Mid¬ 
dle East. The war and occupation of Iraq 
are immensely unpopular the world over. 

From Latin America, through Europe 
to the Far East the great mass of people 
oppose what the US is doing, whatever 
their governments say. 

For all the bluster about liberation, 
today is not like the 1950s and 1960s when 
Western Europe and some of its former 


colonies willingly came under the US um¬ 
brella while the world economy boomed. 

Today people see rule by the IMF and 
World Bank backed up by increasingly 
aggressive US militarism. 

For their own reasons rulers of many 
states also fear what the US neo-conserva- 
tives have in store. 

Leaders of so called rogue states (any 
small state that the US sees as a potential lo¬ 
calised challenge) have everything to fear. 

There’s pressure on them to fall into 
line. But the North Korean regime has 
outlined a different option, which is at 
least as likely. 

Nuclear 

The lesson it has drawn from the Iraq 
war is that not having nuclear weapons 
leaves you open to attack. 

However, building such weapons - as 
Pakistan and India have - gets you respect 
from the mafia don in Washington. One 
wing of the Iranian state thinks the same. 

The prospect of a war on the Korean 
peninsula - the last one cost four million 
lives - is so hideous that the US faces un¬ 
precedented opposition in its traditional 
ally, South Korea. 

The neo-conservatives’ plan has created 
a breach with other US allies. France and 
Germany are worried about US power. 

That’s why they wouldn’t endorse the 
war and why some of their leaders talk of 
constructing a counterweight to the US. 

The documents of the Project for the 
New American Century call for containing 
not just “rogue states” but every state that 
could be a “potential challenger” to US 
military and economic power. 

Top of the list is China, but the neo-con- 
servatives have welcomed the opportunity to 


launch a swipe at the European Union. 

All these tensions are growing just as 
the world economy is slowing down. 

Economy 

The neo-conservatives want to keep the 
“reconstruction of Iraq” in US hands. But 
there are already doubts aboutwhether the 
US alone can put in the cash now, in the 
hope of a big return at an unknown point 
in the future. 

The US has the largest economy in the 
world, but it is not in the overwhelming 
position it was in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The European Union lacks an inte¬ 
grated military machine, but its economy 
equals the US’s. 

Part of the neo-conservatives’ imperial¬ 
ist strategy is to use US military power to 
lever economic advantage. 

That is fraught with danger. It means 
clashes not just in the US’s “sphere of 
influence”, as during the Cold War, but 
across the globe. 

It means relying on an influx of cash, 
principally from East Asia, to fund the 
huge debts George Bush is running up to 
maintain military dominance and feather¬ 
bedding for US corporations. 

Crucially, it means creating the condi¬ 
tions on every continent for mass resist¬ 
ance to militarism and corporate power. 

At the start of this war the New York 
Times said the anti-war movement showed 
there is not one superpower in the world, but 
two, “the US and world public opinion”. 

Bush and his bag carrier Tony Blair have 
shown their contempt for public opinion. 

But their more sober advisers are al¬ 
ready worried that the anti-war movement 
signals a move from strongly held opinion to 
vigorous, militant and global resistance. 
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America’s armed globalisation 


Lies and deception from 
the corporate media 


By GRANT BROOKES 

The war in Iraq has focused attention on 
the role of the media. 

On April 12,1,000 people demonstrated 
outside TVNZ studios in Auckland, in pro¬ 
test at “the pro-US bias emanating from 
New Zealand’s state broadcaster”. 

Global Peace & Justice Auckland 
spokesperson John Minto attacked 
TVNZ’s coverage as “an unrelenting 
stream of bald US/UK propaganda and 
blatant lies”. 

The media likes to claim it is “accurate” 
and politically “impartial”. But even as the 
war was raging, the chief executive of 
Radio Works resigned to take up the post 
of general manager of the National Party. 

Radio Works owns Radio Pacific, The 
Rock FM, Solid Gold FM, The Edge FM 
and a grab-bag of local stations. 

He’ll be joined in June by the former 


editor of Wellington’s Dominion Post 
newspaper, who’s taking over as Nation¬ 
al’s chief of staff. 

Under normal circumstances, the me¬ 
dia use unobtrusive methods to disguise 
reality for the benefit of the corporations. 

Grassroots opposition to the workings 
of the system - and the views of ordinary 
people taking up the struggle - are simply 
ignored because they’re “not newsworthy”. 

When the opposition becomes too big 
to ignore, “balance” means their views are 
drowned out by extensive, unquestioning 
reporting of lies from our rulers. 

News stories are always reported as 
unrelated events. So in the build-up to war, 
the front page stories would repeat the 
claim that the issue at stake was Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Buried away in the business pages were 
occasional articles about the opportunities 
for oil companies in Iraq after Saddam Hus¬ 


sein’s removal. But no links were made. 

Night after night TV news readers would 
repeat US condemnations of Saddam’s bru¬ 
tal regime with straight faces, without men¬ 
tioning past US backing for the dictator. 

However, faced with overwhelming 
opposition to war on the streets, these “nor¬ 
mal” methods were not enough. 

A mass anti-war movement was start¬ 
ing to understand that corporate interests 
were fuelling war, and starting to shape 
wider public opinion. 

This movement had the potential to un¬ 
leash a threat to the corporations who pro¬ 
vide the lifeblood of the media - advertis¬ 
ing dollars - and could spark challenges 
to the news corporations themselves. 

The media turned to simpy reporting fal¬ 
sified evidence. As more independent jour¬ 
nalists leave Iraq and as the US administra¬ 
tion steps up attacks on the anti-war move¬ 
ment, falsified stories are likely to grow. 



'A people rising'? 

TV One News told viewers on April 10, 
“In a striking image of the collapse of his 
authority, US marines toppled a six-me¬ 
tre statue of Saddam Hussein in central 
Baghdad. 

“Iraqis danced on the wreckage and 
dragged its decapitated metal head 
through the streets. 

“The indelible scenes recalled the 
1989 fall of the Berlin Wall.” 

The NZ Herald went even further in 
its lyrical excess. “As the sun set on Bagh¬ 
dad yesterday, a blacksmith named 
Muhammad Abbas stood with his two 
young children at the base of an 18m 
statue [including the base - presumably?] 
of the Iraqi president.” 

“Saddam’s statue snapped at the 
knees, and the thing crashed down.” 

“‘Very good’, Abbas said. And so it 
went all across the city, a people rising as 
a government fell down.” 

Millions rose up in the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean revolutions of 1989 which brought 
down the Berlin Wall. 

Look at the picture. The tiny group 
around the statue in Baghdad number 
fewer than 150 people. 


Close-ups have identified many of 
them as Iraqi exiles flown in especially 
by the Americans. The square is sealed 
off by three US tanks to prevent genu¬ 
ine Baghdad residents from entering. 

Video footage shows that most of the 
people in the square didn’t even move 
as the statue fell, much less “danced”. 


Global Peace and Justice Auckland 
wrote to TVNZ pointing out that this 
false story was a propaganda coup “used 
to redefine the invasion as a ‘war of lib¬ 
eration’”. 

They have demanded an apology to 
the public. Two weeks on, no apology 
from TVNZ has been forthcoming. 


'Torture chambers'? 

On April 7, the Dominion Post re¬ 
ported the discovery of a warehouse full 
of coffins on the outskirts of Az Zubayr. 

“Something terrible happened here”, 
reported the Dom Post. “Something mur¬ 
derous. Something evil.” 

“In several [rooms], an iron pole has 
been hung from the roof. Dangling from 
it are cruel, rusting metal hooks - ideal 


torture chambers. 

“‘We can’t speculate on what this is 
until an investigation’, a British military 
spokesman said. But one officer, speak¬ 
ing privately, was more blunt. 

“‘Just look at these photos. Look at 
this place. People were being tortured 
and executed here’.” 

The following day, Iranian officials 


confirmed the Iraqi government’s story 
that the warehouse contained the re¬ 
mains of soldiers recovered from battle¬ 
fields of the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq war. 

An Iranian general said most of the 
remains were of Iranian soldiers and were 
waiting to be sent back to Iraq. 

This was never reported by the Do¬ 
minion Post. 
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America’s armed globalisation _ 

New Zealand's 
armed globalisation 


By GRANT BROOKES 

The government has done a back-flip on 
sending troops to Iraq. 

In March, prime minister Helen Clark 
ruled out sending army personnel. 

Unless the UN had a central role in 
Iraq, she said, the New Zealand would con¬ 
tribute cash only. She would not lend mili¬ 
tary legitimacy to a US-run Iraq. 

In April, however, she announced the 
deployment to Iraq of up 15 army mine- 
clearing personnel over coming months. 

The reversal goes to the heart of La¬ 
bour’s relationship with business and New 
Zealand’s place in the global capitalist sys¬ 
tem. 

The New Zealand government is one 
of the staunchest backers of the World 
Trade Organisation’s agenda of corporate 
globalisation. 

Free trade 

Labour’s decision not to join Australia 
in wholeheartedly supporting the invasion 
of Iraq was motivated largely by the fear 
that war would strain relations between 
the US and Europe and derail the current 
round of WTO free trade talks. 

They also wanted to stay on side with 
the European Union. 

Now the government’s foreign policy 
objectives in sending troops to Iraq are 
also clear. 

“New Zealand has not participated in 
the war”, commented NZ Herald column¬ 
ist Fran O’Sullivan on April 9. 

“But businesses here are asking 
whether - despite this - they will get a slice 


of the war dividend.” 

On April 13 Craig Norgate, the chief ex¬ 
ecutive of Fonterra - New Zealand’s own 
multi-national corporation - went on 
record with his company’s desire for a 
share in the carve-up of Iraq. 

Norgate is also the chair of the NZ-US 
Business Council. 

Labour could hardly refuse to help. A 
week before war broke out, they appointed 
one of his fellow Fonterra executives as 
head Tradenz, the trade development arm 
of the ministry of foreign affairs. 

Opportunities 

Earlier, Auckland business consultant 
Stuart Bennett told readers of the National 
Business Review to watch out for oppor¬ 
tunities in post-war Iraq. 

“New Zealanders will be among the 
management and technical professionals 
from around the world offered high-pay¬ 
ing jobs to re-build Iraq’s infrastructure”, 
he said. 

Local administrators and consultants 
would be especially sought after, he added, 
for their years of experience privatising 
New Zealand’s state assets. 

Other New Zealand capitalists pressured 
the government to send troops to help mend 
fences with the US and revive hopes for a 
free trade deal with the superpower. 

According to Fran O’Sullivan, Ware¬ 
house founder Steven Tindall personally 
phoned Clark to impress upon her that she 
should drop her opposition to the US oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq. 

But while the Green Party has failed to 
see the corporate agenda behind the gov¬ 


ernment’s latest reversal and oppose the 
deployment of troops, the organisers of the 
anti-war movement are offering resistance. 

Foreign interference 

Global Peace & Justice Auckland wrote 
to Helen Clark on April 6 “urging that the 
government ensure that no New Zealand 
firms accept contracts for the re-building 
of Iraq”. 

“Iraq has its own engineers and con¬ 
struction workers, its own administrative 
personnel and citizenry able to organise 
and carry out the re-building of the coun¬ 
try”, they said. 

“What they need is the money to do so 
and the absence of foreign interference on 
their soil.” 

When the government announced the 
deployment of troops to Iraq, GPJA op¬ 
posed it. 

New Zealand is a junior partner of 
Western imperialism. Our rulers are on the 
side of the rich nations, not the oppressed 
countries of the world. 

When the New Zealand military de¬ 
ploys its forces, it’s for the same kind of 
reasons as America - to secure corporate 
interests abroad. 

Labour refuse to challenge the work¬ 
ings of capitalism. As a result, they end up 
pursuing the same imperialist course as 
ever other Western power. 

As America ratchets up the aggression 
of its armed globalisation. Labour is likely 
to follow. 

The need for the anti-war movement to 
resist Labour and their globalisation 
agenda is therefore going to grow. 



Protesters burn flags outside the US 
consulate in Auckland on April 12. 


‘Strong message’ in Auckland 


By NIK MASSEY 

Up to 1,000 people took to the streets 
of Auckland on April 12 as part of the 
international day of action against war 
in Iraq. 

Even though numbers were down for 
the Global Peace and Justice Auckland 
protest, a strong message was delivered. 

GPJA activists led the march from 
Western Park through the city to the 
TVNZ studio, and on to the Australian, 
British and US consulates. 

The march started strangely quiet 
and subdued. 

But the mood picked up to become 
explosive. 

Chants, drums and determined sup¬ 


porters lifted our spirits. The big police 
presence illustrated this. 

At the TVNZ studios, representatives 
of GPJA attempted to deliver a letter 
protesting their one-sided news cover¬ 
age of the conflict. 

A ring of staunch police officers met 
them and at first refused them entry. 

The protesters refused to relent and 
surged forward. 

With confrontation seemingly immi¬ 
nent, the police backed down and the 
letter was delivered unhindered. 

Our final target was the US consu¬ 
late where a strong vocal contingent 
made our message clear. 

Local residents seemed like-minded 
and joined along the way. 
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'Broaden the movement' 


By DAVID COLYER 

Peace Action Network activists in Christ¬ 
church are committed to continuing to 
oppose the war for US power and the oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq. 

On May 4, we will march against the oc¬ 
cupation and Bush’s plans for “endless war”. 
A week later PAN will co-host the Na¬ 
tional Peace Workshops 2003. 

At a meeting on April 14 to organise 
the protest, everyone in the room - vet¬ 


eran Quakers and Labour Party members. 
Greens and Alliance, Buddhists, anarchists 
and socialists - agreed that “the anti-war 
movement is linked to the anti-capitalist 
movement”. Many activists expressed a de¬ 
sire to broaden PAN to embrace the “eco¬ 
nomic war”. 

The slogans for the upcoming protest 
on May 4 indicate the broadening - “Oc¬ 
cupation is not liberation”,“No to endless 
war”,“Cut NZ ties to the US war machine” 
and “Another world is possible”. 


ANZAC 

tradition? 

By DON FRANKS 

On ANZAC day 1973, Victoria University 
student president Peter Wilson laid a con¬ 
troversial wreath on the Wellington Ceno¬ 
taph. 

The message attached read, “In 
memory of the dead and dying in the strug¬ 
gle against imperialism - victory shall be 
theirs”. 

This wreath was a part of the protest 
against the Vietnam war, which was then 
still raging. 

Thirty years on, VUWSA activities of¬ 
ficer Nick Kelly laid a wreath with the same 
message, this time as a part of the protest 
against America’s latest war against Iraq. 

Nick defended his action against mili¬ 
tary personel who said he should not have 
laid his wreath because “the law’s the law”. 

Nick was supported by members of the 
public. One woman emerged from the 
crowd insisting that he “had every right to 
lay an anti-war message on ANZAC day”. 

Another wreath was laid by members 
of Peace Action Wellington, who set up a 
large tent near the centaph as an “Embassy 
of Peace and Justice”, hung about with 
large signs saying “US out of Iraq” and 
“Bring back Te Mana”. 

The Embassy issued Peace Passports 
bearing a strong antiwar message to 
passers by. 

The Embassy drew a mixed reaction 
from soldiers attending the parade. Some 
shook their heads and passed by, while oth¬ 
ers greeted the protesters in a friendly way. 



300 people protested in Wellington on April 12. Numbers were down on the 4,000 who 
demonstrated three weeks earlier, reflecting the barrage of US triumphalism in the media. 
But there is now a greatly enlarged core of determined activists in Wellington who know 
that America's public relations "victory" in Iraq may be short-lived. The protesters marched 
via New Zealand defence HQ, where they wrote chalk messages on the footpath calling 
for the withdrawal of the frigate Te Mana, to parliament. 


‘We are trying to build a different world’ 

Green MP KEITH LOCKE addressed the protest at parliament on April 12. Here we reprint exceprts from his speech. 


‘It might seem strange to some that we are 
having an anti-war march today when the 
war seems pretty much over. 

But it is important to join with peo¬ 
ple around the world to stand up to the 
Bush administration. 

The war machine will roll on to other 
countries, such as Syria and Iran. 

This has been a dishonest war. Bush 
said his troops had to get Saddam’s 
weapons of mass destruction. No weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction have been 
found. 

Thousands have been killed and 
many others wounded. 

Thousands more will die from the ef¬ 
fects of depleted uranium shells and 
unexploded cluster bombs. 

We will now see the US administra¬ 
tion install its puppet government to al¬ 
low Bush and his cronies to divvy up oil 
resources. 


But out on the street, millions of peo¬ 
ple have said, “No!”. 

We are trying to build a very differ¬ 
ent world order, based not on the rule 
of the rich in places like America or 
Britain, but on respect for the rights of 
all nations, cultures and religions. 

Where the world’s resources are used 
to uplift the poor, not wasted on manufac¬ 
turing the instruments of war. 

We want our government to join us 
on this mission. Helen Clark should not 
be apologising for suggesting that there 
would not have been a war if A1 Gore 
had won the election. 

We have to bring back our frigate Te 
Mana from the Gulf. We must also close 
down the Waihopai satellite communi¬ 
cations spy base. 

And any aid that New Zealand gives 
must be for genuine reconstruction and 
not to strengthen the US occupation.’ 



Keith Locke has addressed many anti-war 
rallies. This one was in Auckland. 
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Occupation is not liberation 



Children mourn the death of three members of their family, shot dead by US marines at a check-point in Baghdad. 


How quickly the image of a “liberated” 
Iraq has fallen apart. 

Within two days of the US entering 
Baghdad there was chaos, looting and con¬ 
tinued fighting. 

The media has talked about “rampag¬ 
ing mobs” as if Iraqis are a naturally “unci¬ 
vilised” people who don't know how to live 
in peace. But the chaos is a direct result of 
the war the US has waged on Iraq. 

For many, the war hasn’t stopped. At 
least 80 civilians have been killed by US 
troops since the capture of Baghdad. 

Human Rights Watch says more civil¬ 
ians have been killed or wounded since 
the war ended in northern Iraq than dur¬ 
ing the war. 

The US just wanted to blast in, seize the 
oil and level Iraq. When Bush’s military 
reached the capital they rushed to protect 
the oil ministry headquarters, not the city’s 
hospitals. 

US defence secretary Donald Rums¬ 
feld is on the wing of the Project for the 
New American Century that advocates 
crushing the US’s opponents and spending 
as little money as possible dealing with the 
consequences. 

Ba'ath regime 

Faced with “restoring order”, the oc¬ 
cupiers have turned instead to the forces 
which operated under Saddam Hussein. 


George W Bush said he was going to 
remove Saddam Hussein’s regime. But the 
US called for Saddam’s former policemen 
to come and patrol Baghdad. 

The order was passed on by Major Gen¬ 
eral Zuhair al-Nuami, head of the police 
department at the interior ministry under 
Saddam Hussein’s Ba’athist party. 

Over 2,000 police registered for work. 

Many had stopped patrolling only days 
before US forces closed on the capital. 
Some were so fearful of reprisals from 
locals that they turned up without their 
uniforms. 

British defence secretary Geoff Hoon 
commented, "The Ba’ath Party had a sys¬ 
tem of administration that will deliver.” 

British forces have also selected one 
Mozahem al Tamimi to run their “liber¬ 
ated” Basra. 

Stones 

Al Tamimi was a Ba’ath Party member 
and brigadier general in Saddam’s army. 
Several hundred protesters threw stones 
at his house as he held a meeting to discuss 
how to restore order. 

Meanwhile, the US has put Dan Am- 
stutz - a former senior executive of the 
biggest grain exporter in the world, Cargill 
- in charge of Iraq’s agriculture. 

Kevin Watkins, policy director of the 
charity Oxfam, said Amstutz would “arrive 


with a suitcase of open-market rhetoric”. 

“Putting Dan Amstutz in charge of 
agricultural reconstruction in Iraq is like 
putting Saddam Hussein in the chair of a 
human rights commission,” he said. 

Demonstrations 

Demonstrations against the invasion 
have spread through much of Iraq. 

In Karbala, south west of Baghdad, a 
cleric told people, “We reject this foreign 
occupation, which is a new imperialism. We 
don’t want it anymore. We don’t need the 
Americans. They’re here to control our oil.” 

As the US held the first “talks” about 
self-rule with hand-picked opposition 
groups, around 20,000 people protested in 
Nasiriya. 

Guardian writer Jonathan Steele has 
reported on the extent of the protests in 
Kut. 

“Throughout southern Iraq, confron¬ 
tation between Shia Muslims and the US 
forces is rising,” he wrote. 

“The prophecy that ‘Iraq will become 
Palestine’, which some Iraqis were making 
within hours of the US entry into Baghdad, 
is not as far-fetched as it first seemed. 

“Low- flying helicopter gunships, stone 
throwing crowds, arrests of popular lead¬ 
ers, and now the first death [of a protester]: 
the ingredients of an intifada [uprising] are 
beginning to appear.” 
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America’s armed globalisation 


Corporate carve-up 


By GRANT BROOKES 

Electricity and water are still 
out across Iraq. Basic services 
are non-existent. 

But for all its talk of “lib¬ 
eration”, the US has no in¬ 
tention of restoring quality 
public services, available to all 
who need them. 

Instead, US policy-makers 
have plans to turn Iraq into a 
neoliberal hell of open-slath¬ 
er deregulation and wholesale 
privatisation, policed by bru¬ 
tal thugs. 

The Heritage Foundation, 
a right wing US think-tank 
with close ties to the White 
House, held a conference 
late last year on the future 
of Iraq. 

The conference listened 
intently to a speech by two 
economists who declared, “A 
post-Saddam government will 
need to move simultaneously 
on a number of economic 
policy fronts, utilising the ex¬ 
perience of privatisation cam¬ 
paigns and structural reform 
in other countries”. 

“Privatisation”, they said, 
“works everywhere”. 

The US state department 
carried a summary of this 
speech on its website. 

In Britain, the Adam Smith 
Institute published a report 
in March which announced, 
“Privatisation is a sine qua 
non [necessity] for successful 
reform in Iraq”. 

“There is so much to priva¬ 
tise”, they drooled. 

Today, the US Aid and 
International Development 
agency overseeing Iraq’s 
“reconstruction” has given 
privatisation pride of place 
in their “Vision for a New 
Iraq”. 

Top of the list for the priva¬ 
teers is Iraq’s state-owned oil 
industry. 

US oil corporations will 
initially skim a profit from re¬ 
pairing oil wells. This is likely 
to extend to pumping and 
selling Iraqi reserves for a cut 
of the revenue. 

But in a classic “double 
dip”, any revenue that does go 
back to Iraq will then be used 
to pay other US corporations 
for “reconstruction”. 

The contracts awarded so 
far give up to US$140 billion 


to American corporations 
with some of the worst re¬ 
cords for corruption, union¬ 
bashing and environmental 
destruction anywhere. 


HALLIBURTO 


The Texan oil corporation 
formerly run by the US vice 
president, Dick Cheney, will 
be paid $7 billion to put out 
the oilfield fires in Southern 
Iraq. 

As Gordon Campbell com¬ 
mented in the Listener , this 
contract is “a mere entree to 
much larger oilfield repair 
contracts”. 

No competition for the 
contract was allowed. 

The Pentagon said “it 
would have been a wasteful 
duplication of effort” to have 
invited other bidders. 



US infrastructure conglom¬ 
erate Bechtel has scored a $680 
million deal to repair Iraq’s elec¬ 
tricity, sewage and water sys¬ 
tems. This is tipped to lead onto 
even bigger contracts later. 

Bechtel is best known as 
the corporation which bought 
up privati sed water utilities in 
Bolivia. They promptly hiked 
the price of water to 25% of 
an average person’s income. 

Bechtel’s contract even de¬ 
manded ownership of the rain. 
In April 2000, a popular upris¬ 
ing forced the government to 
cancel the contract and re-na- 
tionalise the water. 

Bechtel turned around and 
sued Bolivia for $25 million 
for “breach of contract”. 

George Schulz, former US 
secretary of state, sits on the 
company’s board. 



Stevedoring Services of 
America was earlier awarded 
the contract to manage the 
port at Umm Qasr. They are 
now hiring. 

Under Saddam Hussein, 
average wages on the wharves 
were 25 $ a day, with bonuses 
of up to $36 a month. 


But according to the Amer¬ 
ican Inland Boatmans Union, 
“the British [who run South¬ 
ern Iraq] have stated that they 
already think that this is ‘too 
much’, saying it would lead to 
inflation and a skewed wage 
scale for the rest of the coun¬ 
try’s new workforce”. 

SSA was the owner of New 
Zealand Stevedores. In 1998 
they placed NZ Stevedores in 
liquidation, owing watersiders 
$15 million in redundancy and 
back pay. 

The Waterfront Workers 
Union asked the Serious Fraud 
Office to investigate, but only 
managed to recover $2 million 
of the money robbed from 
workers. 


DynCorp 

A CSC COMPANY 


US military contractor 
DynCorp has been hired to 
recruit a private police force 
for Iraq. 

Only US citizens need ap¬ 
ply and you do not need to 
speak a word of Arabic.’ 

DynCorp was forced topay 
$330,000 to an employee 
sacked after she blew the 
whistle on other DynCorp 
employees taking part in a 
prostitution ring in Bosnia. 

The DynCorp work¬ 
ers, contracted to the UN, 
bought and sold prostitutes 
as young as 12. 


DynCorp employees were 
also accused of video-taping 
the rape of one of the women. 

CREATIVE ASSOCIATES INTERNATIONALS 

Creative Associates Inter¬ 
national has been handed a 
$2 million education contract 
to manage school supplies and 
teacher training. 

CAF is also “building a 
new education system” in Af¬ 
ghanistan. Over a year after 
the fall of the Taleban, 99% of 
schoolage girls in Afghanistan 
were still being denied an edu¬ 
cation. 

Qualco/ww 

Republican congressman 
Darrel Issa has introduced a 
bill that would require the US 
defence department to build a 
CDMA cell phone system in 
Iraq. 

This is in order to benefit 
“US patent holders”. CDMA 
is the US phone system devel¬ 
oped by Qualcomm, one of 
the most generous donors to 
congressman Issa. 

In the weeks to come con¬ 
tracts are due to be handed 
out for almost every sector of 
the economy. 

New Zealand businesses 
like Fonterra are also scram¬ 
bling to make up lost ground 
and get a share of the carve- 
up for themselves. 



Clashes between Iraqis and occupying forces are growing. 
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America’s armed globalisation 


WAR UNDER ATTACK 


Opposing and organising against the conflict in Iraq is the most important task facing anti¬ 
capitalist campaigners today, argues ALEX CALLINICOS 



We are currently participating in one of the most 
remarkable mass movements in world history. 

Its origins date back to before the Bush admin¬ 
istration exploited 11 September 2001 by launch¬ 
ing its war-drive, to the great wave of anti-capitalist 
protests-Seattle, Prague, Genoa. 

Yet, as the movement has come to focus on mo¬ 
bilising against imperialist war, first in Afghanistan, 
then in Iraq, it has grown astonishingly in extent - 
15 February 2003 is simply without any historical 
precedent as a gigantic day of global protest - and 
in political radicalism. 

The determination with which the movement 
met the actual outbreak of war on 20 March, and 
the scale of the protests that swept across the world 
as the missiles began to fly, indicate that a new gen¬ 
eration of anti-imperialist militants is being forged. 

The anti-war movement: a step back? 

Yet many figures who played an important role in 
the initial development of the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment are unhappy about this evolution. For example, 
Bernard Cassen, founder of Attac France and still the 
dominant figure in this pioneering campaign against 
neoliberalism, attacked the European Social Forum 
in Florence last November because “the issue of war... 
overshadowed everything else” there. 

In an interview in New Left Review he said: 
“Knowing that the forum would be held in Italy, 
and that Rifondazione would mobilise around the 
issue, we all agreed that war would be a leading 
theme in Florence, alongside its original theme: ‘We 
Need a Different Europe'. 

“But then we discovered that all the posters for 
the march spoke only of war, without mentioning 
Europe. I can’t say I was entirely surprised. But if 
the forum had been held in France, it would not have 
gone like this. War would have been on the agenda, 
but not an obsession with war.” 

Since the next European Social Forum will be in 
Paris, and in the suburb of Saint Denis, in Novem¬ 
ber, Cassen’s remarks are less a comment than a 
promise - or a threat. 

Yet there is nothing particularly surprising about 
what he said. Cassen, in collaboration with elements 
of the French Communist Party and the CGT trade 
union federation, has sought to make Attac the right 
wing of the anti-capitalist movement, bitterly resist¬ 
ant to any attempt to widen the movement’s agenda 
to opposing imperialism and war. 

Much more remarkable is the emergence of simi¬ 
lar arguments by forces that present themselves as 
being on the extreme left of the movement. Michael 
Hardt and Toni Negri’s Empire is the bible of au¬ 
tonomist currents such as the Italian disobbedienti 
who see decentralised networks as the basis both 
of resistance and of the alternative to capitalism. 

Hardt has been rightly critical of Cassen for see¬ 
ing the nation-state as the basis of opposition to glo¬ 
bal capital. Yet after 15 February he complained that 
“the coordinated protests last weekend against the 
war were animated by various kinds of anti-Ameri¬ 
canism... This... tends to close down the horizons of 


our political imagination and limit us to a bipolar 
(or worse, nationalist) view of the world. 

“The globalisation protest movements were far 
superior to the anti-war movements in this regard. 
They not only recognised the complex and plural 
nature of the forces that dominate capitalist 
globalisation today... but they imagined an alterna¬ 
tive, democratic globalisation consisting of plural 
exchanges across national and regional borders 
based on equality and freedom. 

“It is unfortunate but inevitable that much of the 
energies that had been active in the globalisation 
protests have now at least temporarily been redi¬ 
rected against the war.” Hardt doesn’t quite echo 
Basil Fawlty’s command “Don’t mention the war!” 
- but he comes pretty close. 

Another leading autonomist intellectual, Naomi 
Klein, writing from Argentina, has argued that war 
goes on there daily in attacks on the activists in the 
mass movement against neoliberalism: “The anti¬ 
war message resonates forcefully here, and tens of 
thousands participated in the global day of action 
on 15 February. But peace? What does peace mean 
in a country where the right that most needs de¬ 
fending is the right to fight? 

“15 February was more than a demonstration; it 
was a promise to build a truly international anti-war 
movement. If that is going to happen. North Ameri¬ 
cans and Europeans will have to confront the war 
on all its fronts: to oppose an attack on Iraq and re¬ 
ject the branding of social movements as terrorist. 

“The use of force to control Iraq’s resources is 
only an extreme version of the force used to keep 
markets open and debt payments flowing in coun¬ 
tries such as Argentina and South Africa. In places 
where daily life is like war, people who are militantly 
confronting this brutality are the peace activists.” 

Klein’s argument is a good example of how a 
proposition that is true in the abstract can turn out 
to be misleading when directly applied in concrete 
circumstances. Of course there is a very real sense 
in which capitalism is always war. Socialists, after 
all, have long used the metaphor “the class war” to 
refer to the constant struggle between workers and 
bosses over the terms of exploitation. But if the 
implication is that the movement against the actual 
war in Iraq is a diversion from the “daily war” 
against capital, then Klein is dead wrong. 

Common to the “Don’t mention the war” ten¬ 
dency is a mistaken view of capitalism. Cassen ex¬ 
presses this particularly crudely: “Whether war 
breaks out or not, B-52s and special forces will not 
alter poverty in Brazil or hunger in Argentina.” 

Capitalism is conceived here as an economic sys¬ 
tem that is quite distinct from the system of states 
through which military power is exercised. Hardt, 
Negri, and Cassen all agree that neoliberal globali¬ 
sation has radically weakened the nation-state. 

Hardt and Negri argue that national antagonisms 
have been dissolved in the “smooth space” of Em¬ 
pire, as institutions of so-called “global governance” 
such as the UN, G7 and NATO transcend state ri¬ 
valries. They welcome the decline of the nation-state, 
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while Cassen seeks to reverse it, but all agree that 
this development is a consequence of the latest wave 
of capitalist globalisation. 

The international crisis since 11 September has 
decisively refuted this analysis. At the heart of this 
crisis has been the effort of the Bush administra¬ 
tion to use the military power of the US state to 
perpetuate the global dominance of US capitalism. 

The persistence of imperialism 

In the process, they have split international in¬ 
stitutions and provoked the emergence of what is 
beginning to look like a rival coalition to the An¬ 
glo-American duo, headed by France, Germany and 
Russia, with China tagging along on the sidelines. 

This is a more complex situation than straightfor¬ 
ward inter-imperialist rivalry - US military supremacy 
is counterbalanced by a greater diffusion of economic 
power among the leading capitalist states. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that, as Marxist theorists 
of imperialism such as Lenin and Bukharin argued 
nearly a century ago, contemporary capitalism is still 
constituted by two interlocking forms of competi¬ 
tion-economic rivalries among firms and geopoliti¬ 
cal conflicts between states. 

Hardt and Negri’s response to the refutation of 
their theory has been, to say the least, confused. Hardt 
has argued that “the captains of capital in the US” 
should recognise that the Bush strategy isn’t in their 
interests, and that “there is an alternative to US im¬ 
perialism: global power can be organised in a decen- 
tred form, which Tony Negri and I call ‘empire’”. 

So Empire isn’t so much the actual form of capi¬ 
talist globalisation as a policy option that enlight¬ 
ened capitalists should embrace. 

For Negri, by contrast. Empire is not an alterna¬ 
tive to the Bush war-drive but what explains it: “Pre¬ 
ventative war... is a constituent strategy of Empire”. 

At stake in the present crisis, according to Negri, 
are “the relative degrees of power that American 
and/or European capitalist elites will have in the 
organisation of the new world order”. So, in con¬ 
tradiction to what Hardt and Negri argued in their 
book. Empire involves rival centres of capitalist 
power after all. 

Tens of thousands of anti-capitalist activists 
around the world have instinctively cut through this 
muddle. They have recognised that while capital¬ 
ism involves myriad forms of domination and op¬ 
pression, currently the most important front in the 
struggle against it is stopping the war in Iraq. 


When the G8 summit of 
world leaders was held 
in Genoa in 2001 it was 
met with huge anti¬ 
capitalist protests. This 
year's G8 summit, due 
to be held in the French 
town of Evian in June, 
will see a major 
convergence of the 
anti-war and anti¬ 
capitalist movements. 


The greatest capitalist power in the world is wag¬ 
ing the latest in a series of wars designed not just to 
perpetuate its domination and extend its control 
over global energy supplies, but also to make it 
easier to impose neoliberal economic policies on 
the rest of the world. 

The administration’s National Security Strategy 
of the United States of America makes the connec¬ 
tion between US global domination and the 
neoliberal Washington consensus absolutely clear. 

If the US is victorious in Iraq, then it is more 
likely to go on the offensive in Latin America, the 
zone in the south where resistance to neoliberalism 
is most advanced. Even if the B-52s and Special 
Forces aren’t directly deployed against Brazilian 
landless labourers or Argentinian piqueteros, vic¬ 
tory for US military power will weaken the strug¬ 
gle against poverty and hunger everywhere. 

Drawing these connections has played a crucial 
role in the maturing of the anti-capitalist movement. 
This can be seen in two ways. First, a deeper under¬ 
standing of the nature of capitalism has developed- 
a recognition that it involves not just economic op¬ 
pression but also political and military power that 
is used domestically to crush resistance, and organ¬ 
ised globally through the system of competing na¬ 
tion-states. 

Secondly, the movement is learning how to think 
strategically. In Empire Hardt and Negri argued that 
anti-capitalists should reject Lenin’s concept of the 
weakest link - in other words, the idea that there 
are particular points where the contradictions of im¬ 
perialism have accumulated, making the system par¬ 
ticularly vulnerable. The implication is that it doesn’t 
matter where or over what you fight. 

But this is a big mistake. Revolutionary politics is 
like war in this sense: we have always to analyse the 
tensions in the system as a means of identifying-and 
attacking-where the enemy is weak. In launching a 
war that even their fellow thieves and murderers in 
the world’s ruling classes denounce as illegitimate. 
Bush and Blair have exposed their flank to us. 

We shouldn’t worry too much about the “Don’t 
mention the war” tendency. In different ways, 
Cassen, Klein, Hardt, and Negri helped to initiate 
the anti-capitalist movement. It often happens that 
those who played a part at one stage of a move¬ 
ment are unable to make the transition to a new 
one. They may, like Moses, never reach the Prom¬ 
ised Land. The important thing is not to let them 
hold the rest of us back. 
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America’s armed globalisation 


How Israel helps US keep its grip 


George Bush 
minister 


MATTHEW COOKSON explains Israel's 
place in the US Empire 

Israel is heavily involved in Bush and 
Blair’s war on Iraq. 

Top White House hawks like Richard 
Perle identify strongly with Israeli prime 
minister Ariel Sharon and his hard right 
Likud Party. 

Perle and other White House hawks 
want to reshape the Middle East to fit 
Israel’s interests. 

The Israeli army has been telling US 
troops heading for Iraq how to crush resis¬ 
tance in towns and cities based on their ex¬ 
perience in Palestinian camps like Jenin. 

The man appointed to run the post-Sad dam administra¬ 
tion in Iraq, General Jay Garner, has strong links to Israel. 

Some argue that the US’s links to Israel is a result of the 
power, influence and votes of the “Jewish lobby” in the US. 

The majority of those who make up the large pro-Israel 
lobby actually come from the Baptist Christians in the Bible 
Belt of the southern states in the US. But this lobby does not 
explain why the US backs Israel. 

Israel is the US’s “watchdog” in the strategically important, 
oil rich Middle East. 

Israel was founded in 1948 when the Cold War between the 
US and the Soviet Union was hotting up. 

The two superpowers competed for influence within the 
region. 

The US supported the partition of what was then Palestine 
to allow for the creation of Israel. 

Israeli militias ethnically cleansed 750,000 Arabs and 
grabbed their homelands. US president Truman recognised 
the state of Israel just 11 minutes after it was declared. 

The pro-West Arab regimes in the area were vulnerable 
to rebellions by the people excluded from the oil wealth their 
states controlled. 

The US wanted a stable power in the Middle East. It gave 
a $100 million loan to Israel in 1949. 

The growth of Arab nationalism in the early 1950s worried 
the US. 



and Israeli prime 
Ariel Sharon 



Auckland anti-war protest, April 2002 


The moderate Mossadeq govern¬ 
ment in Iran nationalised oil properties 
in 1951, challenging Western control of 

oil. 

Israeli leaders spotted an opportu¬ 
nity to make themselves useful to the 
West. 

The Israeli Ha’aretz newspaper, 
which was closely associated with the 
government, said during the Mossadeq 
crisis: “Strengthening Israel helps the 
Western powers maintain equilibrium 
and stability in the Middle East. 

“Israel is to become the watchdog. 

If for any reason the Western pow¬ 
ers should sometimes prefer to close their eyes, Israel could 
be relied upon to punish one or several neighbouring states 
whose discourtesy to the West went beyond the bounds of 
the permissible.” 

In 1956 radical Egyptian leader Nasser nationalised the 
Suez Canal inspiring a wave of Arab nationalist revolts. 

The US feared it was losing control. A US National Se¬ 
curity document stated that the only “logical” move “would 
be to support Israel as the only strong pro-West power left 
in the Near East”. US economic and military aid to Israel in¬ 
creased. 

In June 1967 Israel crushed the forces of Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan in six days. This convinced the US that Israel could be 
its attack dog in the Middle East. 

Ever since, the US has backed Israel to the hilt. It contin¬ 
ues to give Israel around $3 billion every year. 

This year, it announced an even bigger aid package - $10 
billion - days before the invasion of Iraq. 

During Israel’s war against Egypt and Syria in 1973 the 
then US president Nixon airlifted weaponry to Israeli forces. 

"The strength and Western orientation of Israel and Iran 
safeguards US access to oil,” said US senator Henry Jackson 
in 1973. 

“They have served to inhibit and contain those irrespon¬ 
sible and radical elements in certain Arab states who would 
pose a grave threat to our principal sources of petroleum in 
the Persian Gulf.” 

Richard Perle worked for Jackson early in his career. Is¬ 
rael became even more important for the US after the Iranian 
Revolution overthrew the Shah in 1979. 

The US has a complex relationship with Israel. It supports 
Israel as its most stable ally in the Middle East. 

But US leaders also know they need the support of Arab 
rulers to keep the oil flowing. 

The mass of Arab people are outraged by Israel’s oppres¬ 
sion of the Palestinians and the support it receives from the 
US. 

The US must therefore sometimes play down its links with 
Israel, and go through the pretence of supporting yet another 
“peace process”. 

Israel, too, may sometimes strain on its leash. But the mas¬ 
ter always controls it. 

Israel continues to be the outpost for US imperialism in 
the Middle East today. 

“After the Cold War Israel’s main task has not changed at 
all,” said General Shlomo Gazit, former head of Israeli mili¬ 
tary intelligence. 

“Its location at the centre of the Arab Middle East pre¬ 
destines Israel to be a devoted guardian of the existing 
regimes - to prevent or halt the processes of radicalisa- 
tion and to block the expansion of fundamental religious 
bigotry.” 

Any movement for democracy and freedom in the Middle 
East will have to challenge not just the power of the US but 
also its watchdog, Israel. 
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Afghan suffering goes on 


America’s armed globalisation 



Meet the new boss, same as the old boss: Ismail Khan, warlord of Herat, talks with 
US defence secretary Donald Rumsfeld. 


The US proclaims that its goal in Iraq 
is "liberation". That same promise was 
made to the people of Afghanistan. But 
as Wellington peace activist JOHN AN¬ 
DERSON writes, Afghans are no closer 
to freedom today, 18 months after the 
fall of the Taliban. 

From the years of the Great Game be¬ 
tween Russia and Britain in the late 19th 
Century, through the Russian invasion 
of the eighties, up to the US-led Opera¬ 
tion Enduring Freedom (or “Operation 
Payback”, as some US forces called it), 
Afghanistan has been a target of foreign 
imperialism. 

The latest interference took the form 
of the US-led invasion in 2001. New Zea¬ 
land’s secret involvement has now been 
documented thanks to the efforts of re¬ 
searcher and author Nicky Flager. 

New Zealand SAS squadrons were in¬ 
volved in “Operation Payback” on a ro¬ 
tating basis from December 12,2001. 

The role of special forces in Afghani¬ 
stan was to gather information on enemy 
forces, and “target acquisition”. 

Conservative estimates say that 3,000 
civilians died as a result of “target acquisi¬ 
tion”. It is undeniable that the New Zealand 
government has blood on their hands. 

New Zealand SAS operations are 
confidentially described as being “con¬ 
ducted by specially organised, trained, 
and equipped military and paramilitary 
forces to achieve military, political, eco¬ 
nomic, or psychological objectives by un¬ 
conventional military means”. 

I find it hard to distinguish the above 
from a definition of a terrorist cell. 

I strongly believe that the only mean¬ 
ingful contribution that New Zealand can 
offer to reduce international terrorism is 
to publicly review its links with the US- 
led, Anglo-Saxon five-nation alliance and 
disband the SAS. 

Northern Alliance 

Foreign minister Phil Goff praised the 
post - Taliban government of Afghanistan 
to the rafters. 

The formation of a new Northern Al¬ 
liance government, he said, was” a land¬ 
mark for the people of Afghanistan, giv¬ 
ing them the right to freely determine 
their own political future in accordance 
with the principles of Islam, democracy, 
pluralism and social justice”. 

It would, he added, promote “lasting 
peace, stability and respect for human 
rights” and allow “the participation of 
women in Afghanistan’s political life”. 

But the treatment of women under 
the Northern Alliance is fundamentally 
unchanged from their treatment by the 
Taliban. 

“The turbans have changed to pak- 
ols”, says Afghan poet Noor Beasharat, 
“but the heads are covered with the same 
mentality.” 


“The beards are trimmer, but the smell 
of fanaticism coming from unwanted hair 
is very strong indeed.” 

While the public beatings are less com¬ 
mon, women are still dragged home and 
shamed in front of their family if they 
wear the wrong clothing. 

Religious graffiti around Kabul chill¬ 
ingly warn women not to wear anything 
other than traditional dress, or face dire 
consequences. Discrimination within ex¬ 
isting bureaucracies is common. 

In terms of religious doctrine, when 
it comes to women, virtually nothing has 
changed. 

Human rights 

And far from bringing “democracy” 
and "stability”, the Northern Alliance has 
brought more terror and chaos. 

According to a report by US-based 
Human Rights Watch, “In most parts of 
the country, security and local governance 
has been entrusted to regional military 
commanders - warlords - many of whom 
have human rights violations rivalling the 
worst commanders under the Taliban”. 

Warlords like Ismail Khan run cities 
like Herat as their own personal fiefdom. 

US defence secretary Donald Rumsfeld 
describes Khan as “an appealing person”, 
“thoughtful, measured and self-confident”. 

Herat residents tell a different story. 

“Ismail Khan and his followers - their 
hands are bloody”, said one. “For them, 
killing a bird is the same as killing a man.” 

The report documents widespread in¬ 
timidation beatings and “an almost com¬ 
plete denial of the freedom of expression 
and association in Herat”. 

The much-vaunted “democracy” of 
Rumsfeld is nothing more than a cruel joke. 

The meeting of the Loya Jirga to ap¬ 
point the Afghan Transitional Adminis¬ 


tration was marred with corruption, mur¬ 
der, and arm-twisting. 

Khan was one of the worst offenders. 
He terrorised delegates in his region. 

The US and its allies must leave now 
for there to be any attempt at forming 
some kind of stability. 

The UN involvement is a thornier is¬ 
sue. The International Security Assistance 
Force is proving capable of bringing some 
semblance of order to Kabul. 

Afghanistan has many problems, and 
the increase of public infrastructure 
and facilities, whether by building roads, 
schools or hospitals, increases the chances 
for a stable society. 

The extension of public projects by the 
UN in consultation with the local people 
could increase the level of education and 
free movement. 

Troops out 

There are key differences between Af¬ 
ghanistan and Iraq, such as Iraq’s abun¬ 
dance of oil, public infrastructure, and the 
strongly anti-imperialist popular move¬ 
ments within Iraq. 

However, some conclusions can be drawn 
for Iraq from the example of Afghanistan. 

Firstly, US-led forces cannot provide 
humanitarian aid, stability, or make cred¬ 
ible choices when choosing factions to 
support. 

The only way to move towards Middle 
East stability is by the removal of US 
forces and their sponsorship of factions. 

Peacekeepers may be welcomed, but will 
only be there legitimately when the people 
have voted in a democratic government. 

Ultimately though, this level of justice 
is impossible without massive reform of 
the Security Council and the UN. And it 
is hard to imagine the international war¬ 
lords surrendering their power. 
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Obituary 


Living songs of freedom 



By GRANT BROOKES 

Legendary jazz and blues singer Nina 
Simone died in the south of France on 
April 21, in self-imposed exile from the 
racism of her homeland. She was 70. 

Born Eunice Wayman, her earliest ex¬ 
periences were of grinding poverty and 
the segregation of the American South. 

The Great Depression was at its height. 
Her father was earning starvation wages 
on a National Relief Agency job scheme. 

Her mother, a Methodist minister, was 
trying to make ends meet as a housekeep¬ 
er for rich white families. 

Nina’s exceptional musical talent was 
recognised at a young age. An affluent 
white woman became her benefactor, 
fund-raising around her home town of 
Tyron, North Carolina, so that she could 
receive piano lessons. 

By the late 1950s, Nina was mixing 
with Black radicals as a rising star of New 
York’s beat scene. 

“Like anyone with half a brain”, she 
recalled,”1 had followed the development 
of the civil rights movement from its early 
days with Rosa Parks and Martin Luther 
King Junior and the Montgomery bus 
boycott in 1955.” 

Collective action 

“I understood for the first time the 
power of collective action.” But as an in¬ 
ternational recording artist, she had felt 
detached from it - an observer rather 
than a participant. 

Two events in 1962 changed that. First, 
she befriended Black revolutionary writ¬ 
er Lorraine Hansberry. Lorraine, she said, 
helped her to see the bigger picture for 
the first time. 

“Although Lorraine was a girlfriend, 
we never talked about men or clothes or 
other such inconsequential things when 
we got together. It was always Marx, Len¬ 
in and revolution - real girls’ talk.” 

Then on 15 September, 1962, she 
heard the news came over the radio about 
a bombing at the 16th Street Baptist 
Church in Birmingham, Indiana. 

Four Black children - Denise McNair, 
Cynthia Wesley, Carole Robertson and 
Addie May Collins - were killed. 



In the rioting which followed, Birming¬ 
ham police shot another Black kid and a 
white mob pulled a young Black man off 
his bicycle and beat him to death. 

“All the truths I had denied to myself 
for so long rose up and slapped me in the 
face”, said Nina. 

An hour later, the song Mississippi 
Goddam! had poured out of her. Nina ded¬ 
icated the next seven years of her life to 
the struggle for civil rights and revolution. 

As an activist in the movement, she took 
part in the increasingly sharp debates on 
strategy. Divisions were opening up between 
the various Black political organisations. 

Non-violence 

Nina felt closest to Stokely Carmichel 
and the Student Nonviolent Co-ordinat¬ 
ing Committee. 

“Like SNCC,” she said, “I felt no-vio¬ 
lence was the way forward in the early 
sixties because it seemed to get results, 
but I wasn’t committed to non-violence 
for ideological reasons like Dr King’s or¬ 
ganisation, the SCLC.” 

“The Klu Klux Klan weren’t non-vio¬ 
lent,” she pointed out, “and neither were 
the police nor the government if they felt 
threatened.” 

She was attracted to the militant Black 
nationalism preached by Malcolm X while 
he was a minister in the Nation of Islam. 

But as she became more conscious, she 
said,”I came to my own conclusions about 
separatism”. 

She shared points of agreement with 
Malcolm: “Anyone who has power only 
has it at the expense of someone else and 
to take that power away from them you 
have to use force, because they’ll never 
give it up from choice.” 

But she also disagreed with him. “I 
didn’t believe that there was any basic 
difference between the races”, she said. 

Nina reached the same conclusion that 
Malcolm X later reached himself after 
leaving the Nation of Islam. “I realised 
that what we were really fighting for was 
the creation of a new society.” 


In 1966 her song for Lorraine Hans¬ 
berry, To Be Young, Gifted and Black , 
was adopted by the Congress for Racial 
Equality (CORE) as “The National An¬ 
them for Black America”. 

A year later she recorded the album 
Nina Simone Sings the Blues which con¬ 
tained a song written for her by the radi¬ 
cal Black poet Langston Hughes, Back¬ 
lash Blues. Revolution Part /, her own 
composition, appeared in 1969. 

Vietnam 

Nina’s political activism went beyond 
civil rights. In early 1970, she joined Jane 
Fonda and Donald Sutherland on a huge 
concert tour against the Vietnam War. 

In songs like Four Women, Nina also 
took up the issues being raised by the re¬ 
surgent women’s movement. 

“Along with everything else”, she said, 
“there had to be changes in the way we 
saw ourselves and the way men saw us.” 

The downturn of the Black liberation 
struggle in the 1970s hit Nina hard. 

Looking about herself in 1970, she saw, 
“The SNCC was dead in the water, with its 
most talented members exiled or impris¬ 
oned and the rest arguing among them¬ 
selves. CORE was going the same way. 

“The SCLC was trying to recover af¬ 
ter losing Martin. Every black political 
organisation had been infiltrated by the 
FBI. Police terrorised our communities.” 

Pessimism set in. “The days when rev¬ 
olution really had seemed possible”, she 
thought, “had gone forever. 

“I watched the survivors run for cover 
in community and academic programmes 
and felt betrayed.” 

Nina suffered bouts of depression and 
gave up recording and performing. But 
unlike many of her peers, she never re¬ 
canted her revolutionary politics. 

In 1991 she published her autobiography, 
I Put a Spell on You. Looking back over her 
life, her closing words were a celebration of 
struggle: “Years of joy - hard, but joyous 
all the same - fighting for the rights of my 
brothers and sisters everywhere”. 
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Review 


NZ military aren't the "good guys" 


Soldiering On 
By Alan Brosnan & 
Duke Henry with 
Bob Tauberat 
Published by Tactical 
Explosive Entry School 
(TEES) 2003. 

$29.95. 



Reviewed by MITCH GLOCKLING 

Advertised as a New Zealand adven¬ 
ture story, this book is an insider’s view 
of the brutal training and the right wing 
ideological grounding that moulds the 
members of the elite Special Air Service 
(SAS) army unit. 

Taking it in turns, the two authors de¬ 
scribe their early army life, tours of duty 
in Malaysia, Vietnam and Singapore, fol¬ 
lowed by the gruelling nine-month selec¬ 
tion process to gain their SAS “wings”. 

But while Henry says he still feels 
“completely justified” over New Zea¬ 
land’s involvement in Vietnam - and pre¬ 
sumably okay with the slaughter of mil¬ 
lions of people in South East Asia - the 
two are not so forthcoming about their 
time spent on active duty in the SAS. 

Missing from this work is the full sto¬ 
ry of their overseas deployments, which 
Henry says is “nobody’s business”. 

This is not surprising. As Brosnan hints, 
the SAS “work with our foreign counter¬ 
parts, particularly the Brits and Americans, 
throughout Africa, Asia, Europe, Central 
America and the South Pacific”. 

Dirty wars 

Successive governments, both Na¬ 
tional and Labour, have largely kept the 
involvement of the SAS in a host of dirty 
wars secret for political reasons. 

Most people in New Zealand would be 
repelled by the bloodshed, and the fact we 
were involved in wars against people who 
were no threat to our “national security”, 
but who were a danger to the control of re¬ 
sources coveted by Western imperialism. 

The SAS was formed in 1955 to fight 
alongside the British in what is now Ma¬ 
laysia and Singapore. 

During the Second World War, the 
Malayan Peoples Army had driven out 
the Japanese occupiers. The peninsula’s 
rich mines and rubber plantations were 
taken over by Peoples’ Committees. 

After the war, the British invaded Ma¬ 
laya. The SAS helped British forces re-take 
control of these resources for Western cor¬ 
porations in a campaign of bloody terror. 

They repeated this in Brunei in the mid- 
1960s, fighting a democratically elected Leg¬ 
islative Assembly which threatened Shell’s 
control of the country’s oil wells. 

From 1971-75, SAS members were at¬ 
tached to a British squadron in Oman 
where they supported a repressive sultan¬ 
ate,protecting Western oil interests against 



Brutal training: drinking blood of live chickens. 


a local uprising called the “Dhofar War”. 

Then in 1983, SAS members inter¬ 
vened in the civil war in Sudan. 

More recently, SAS members have 
joined British units in Northern Ireland. 
There they got to try out their interroga¬ 
tion, torture and assassination techniques 
for real. 

It’s not known where in the world the 
SAS Overseas Squadron is right now, but 
last year it was in Afghanistan in an op¬ 
eration code-named “Kiwi Cracker”. 

As part of America’s so-called “Opera¬ 
tion Enduring Freedom”, they were used 
to identify targets and direct US missiles. 

The one-sided slaughter was huge. 
Thousands of civilians were killed and 
maimed. 

However, it is not what the book seeks 
to conceal but what it inadvertently re¬ 
veals that is interesting. 

The brutality ingrained in SAS mem¬ 
bers shines through. The training officer, 
says Brosnan, “seemed to hate the world 
and everything it stood for”. 

Group drinking sessions were encour¬ 
aged “to develop camaraderie”. “Male 
elitism” is the official culture. Brosnan 
jokes about the Penthouse magazines he 
later took on missions “to wank over” 

Extreme right 

Soldiering On is shot through with ex¬ 
treme right wing ideas. Brosnan has the’ 
biggest political axe to grind. 

Now an American citizen, he is a sup¬ 
porter of the National Rifle Association 
(recently exposed in the film Bowling for 
Columbine) and a staunch Republican. 

He describes Ronald Reagan as a “tru¬ 
ly heroic president who believed in tough, 
straight talk followed by strong action”. 
You get the picture? So did Nicaragua. 

In the chapter, “Pulling the Pin - Why I 
left the SAS and New Zealand”, Brosnan 
aims his considerable venom at the fourth 
Labour government, at “mainstream ki¬ 
wis” for voting for them and in particular 
at David Lange, “a left wing, liberal, anti¬ 
military pacifist”. 

“The mere mention of his name”, says 
Brosnan, “makes me want to vomit.” 

The object of this bile is the nuclear 
free policy which he sees as a total sell¬ 
out of the military. “He (Lange) should 


have been tarred and feathered”. 

“As far as the military was concerned 
there would have been no shortage of 
volunteers to carry out the task.” 

He makes it clear that views like these 
are shared by everyone in the tightly-knit 
unit. 

Soldiering On should also give cause 
for thought to those who supported the 
New Zealand deployment to East Timor. 

When the troops went in, supposedly 
to support “peace-keeping”, democracy 
and self-determination, the operation 
was spearheaded by the right wing thugs 
of the SAS. 

The Green Party backed this deploy¬ 
ment, just as they’re supporting the army 
mine-clearers going to Iraq now. 

State forces 

Underlying their position is the belief 
that state forces like the army are politi¬ 
cally neutral and subservient to parlia¬ 
ment. Therefore, say the Greens, the army 
can be directed by an elected government 
to serve democratic and peaceful ends. 

But as Henry tells a highly placed 
regular army officer: “Sir there is only 
one person that I am loyal to. It is not the 
Queen, Governor General, Prime Minis¬ 
ter or the Minister of Defence. It is the 
Commanding Officer of the Special Air 
Service”. 

When Henry pays his respects to the 
Fijian military, he is praising the past mas¬ 
ters In the overthrow of democratically 
elected, left-leaning governments. 

David Lange should count himself 
lucky that he didn’t find himself with the 
business end of a gun pointed at his head 
and one of these guys on the other end. 

Would I recommend this book? Well, 
it is interesting for its exposure of the ex¬ 
treme right politics of the SAS. 

But if you buy it, you will be supporting 
an American mercenary training school, 
TEES, now headed by Brosnan 

TEES operates in the Third World 
training elite police and military units. 
So you could do what I did and borrow it 
from your local library instead. 



Politically neutral? Robert Muldoon, 
head of a racist, union-bashing govern¬ 
ment, was a "great friend of the SAS". 
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Letters 


British state terrorism 


Article 17 of the United Nations (who?) 
Basic Principles of the Role of Lawyers 
states, “Where the security of lawyers is 
threatened as a result of discharging their 
functions, they shall be adequately safe¬ 
guarded by the authorities”. 

Seems a fair enough sentiment, espe¬ 
cially if you’re a lawyer. 

As a principle, it was quoted in a let¬ 
ter from the New Zealand Law Society 
to Tony Blair, British prime minister, in 
April 1999. 

The Law Society, prompted by the 
group Information On Ireland and some 
concerned lawyers, was calling for an in¬ 
dependent and impartial inquiry into the 
death of a civil rights solicitor in Northern 
Ireland. 

Rosemary Nelson had been murdered 
the previous month in a car bomb at¬ 
tack at her home in Lurgan, Co Armagh. 
The killing had been preceded by threats 
against her by members of the Northern 
Ireland police, the Royal Ulster Constab¬ 
ulary. 

There was an enquiry, though con¬ 
ducted largely by the RUC No one was 
charged. 

Released 

The following year, the Law Society 
wrote again. Some time later two men 
were arrested. And then promptly re¬ 
leased. 

Nothing ever came of that campaign 
over Rosemary Nelson, the murdered 
civil rights solicitor from Lurgan. 

But now we can guess what happened. 
Now we have an official report on the way 
the security forces of Northern Ireland 
treated those who questioned the nature 
of Britain’s sectarian colony. 

According to this report, by Britain’s 
most senior policeman, Sir John Stevens, 
British army intelligence operatives, to¬ 
gether with Northern Ireland police of¬ 
ficers, deliberately helped pro-British 
loyalist paramilitary groups murder Irish 
republicans. 

Among those murdered was Pat Fi- 
nucane, a lawyer who had represented 
republicans detained by the army and the 
police and who was shot dead by loyalist 
paramilitaries in front of his family in his 
north Belfast home in 1989. 



Gordon Kerr: facing charges of "collud¬ 
ing with murder" in Northern Ireland, now 
heading British military intelligence in Iraq. 


The British Army had its own men in¬ 
side the loyalist paramilitaries, the Ulster 
Defence Association. 

One of them was Brian Nelson, an 
enthusiastic gun-runner for the loyalists, 
who could draw on his sources in British 
intelligence and pass on the names and 
addresses of known republican activists 
to the UDA. 

He scouted Pat Finucane’s house 
before the killing and passed on a pho¬ 
tograph of the lawyer to his loyalist ac¬ 
complices. 

Another British agent was William 
Stobie, a UDA quartermaster, who told 
his British handlers that Finucane was 
going to be murdered. No attempt was 
made to halt the killing. 

In fact, there are those in Belfast who 
say the latest confirmations help explain 
how Pat Finucane’s killers moved so eas¬ 
ily through British patrol units on the 
night of the murder. 

Stevens said his investigations - which 
he said were blatantly hampered to the 
extent of an arson attack which burnt 
down his office in Belfast - had pursued 
allegations that senior Belfast police offi¬ 
cers had briefed British home office min¬ 
ister Douglas Hogg that some solicitors 
were “unduly sympathetic” to the IRA 
cause. 

Hogg extraordinarily repeated this 
view in the British House of Commons, 
weeks before the killing of Pat Finucane. 

As well, in an interview in the London 
Daily Telegraph (May, 1999) the former 


Chief Constable of the Royal Ulster Con¬ 
stabulary claimed Finucane was known 
by police “to associate with members of 
the IRA”. Presumably, this is why he was 
killed. And why Rosemary Nelson was. 

The only people ever charged over 
the Finucane murder have been poten¬ 
tial witnesses for the prosecution: a for¬ 
mer member of the security apparatus 
charged with breaking state secrets and 
an investigative journalist for refusing to 
disclose sources. 

According to an editorial in the London 
Guardian, April 18, “The Stevens Report 
is one of the most shocking commentaries 
on British institutions ever published. (It) 
tells a shameful story of state sanctioned 
murder, collusion and obstruction more 
commonly associated with South Ameri¬ 
can dictatorships than with western par¬ 
liamentary democracies”. 

A columnist in the same paper went 
further. Deborah Orr wrote, “The de¬ 
pravity, evil and corruption outlined by 
Sir John Stevens is unbearably shocking, 
chilling and vile. 

“It is sobering to look at this emerging 
story of something uncomfortably close 
to British state-sponsored terrorism, and 
see confirmation that some of the most 
awful allegations made against Ulster 
and Britain by the republicans [and, one 
could add, by those who patiently and 
stubbornly stood outside the British Con¬ 
sulate in Queen St at lunchtimes, handing 
out leaflets] had very much more than a 
slender basis in truth. 

'Cannot be trusted' 

“Now, as the West is being asked by its 
various governments to surrender its civil 
liberties as part of the war against terror¬ 
ism, it is timely to remind those who be¬ 
lieve this to be a small price to pay, that 
the price is not always small. 

“When the state itself cannot be trust¬ 
ed to uphold civil liberties, then the popu¬ 
lation cannot afford to surrender a single 
one of them.” 

Stevens’ report, which in its fuller, un¬ 
published version deals with many more 
killings, has been sent to the Northern 
Ireland Director of Public Prosecutions. 
It is said that something like 20 key peo¬ 
ple have been named as culpable. 

However the DPP is notorious for not 
pursuing cases against Britain’s security 
forces. And the truth is that the whole 
British war machine and its colonial po¬ 
lice force in Northern Ireland should be 
standing in the dock. 

A final note. The head of the British 
army intelligence unit that sanctioned the 
murder of Pat Finucane was one colonel, 
now brigadier, Gordon Kerr. 

Where is he now? He was sent to the 
Middle East in February of this year to 
head the military intelligence wing of yet 
another British occupation army. 

DEAN PARKER 
Auckland 



Thousands marched at the funeral of Rosemary Nelson. 
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Letters 


Corporate agenda 
behind war and 
GE organisms 


Why is it that many pro¬ 
cessed foods in New 
Zealand still contain ge¬ 
netically modified ingre¬ 
dients, and why is it that 
these foods are not la¬ 
belled as containing GE 
ingredients? 

Our government has 
agreed to an Australasian 
GE food labelling regime 
that fails to identify any 
of the GE foods currently 
on sale. 

The reason is that US 
corporate interests have 
more influence upon our 
government than most of 
us would like to admit. 

US corporate control 
of our media is almost 
complete. Very few of our 
media outlets are free 
from big business bias. 

Our government is ef¬ 
fectively hostage to US 
corporate direction. 

Failure to allow ge¬ 
netic engineering of our 
food and environment 
would result in the cor¬ 
porate media launching 
a campaign against this 
government. 

The US attack on Iraq 
is part of the global domi¬ 
nation corporate America 
seeks to perpetuate. 

In Iraq, the mecha¬ 
nisms of domination are 
brutal, violent and obvi¬ 


ous. 

In the case of New 
Zealand, the mechanisms 
are subtle but equally ef¬ 
fective. 

If we want to oppose 
the US corporate imperi¬ 
alism that is so apparent 
in the current situation 
in the Middle East, we 
should also oppose it in 
its local form. 

The imposition of ge¬ 
netically modified foods, 
animals and crops is part 
of the same corporate im¬ 
perialism that the Iraqi 
people face. 

By asserting our right 
to determine our future 
here in Aotearoa/ New 
Zealand, we will stand 
with all people who seek 
the right to self-determi¬ 
nation. 

It is only because we 
have allowed ourselves 
to become subservient 
to US corporate interests 
that they have become so 
arrogant. 

We have all allowed 
this to happen. If we 
want to stand up for 
freedom we could start 
by working toward re¬ 
gaining local control of 
our own economy, me¬ 
dia and culture. 

J COBURN 
Christchurch 



"Capitalism's evil axis:War-GE-Free trade". Socialist 
Worker leaflet, November 2002. 



US base at Harewood fuels 
environmental destruction 


America is using its base at 
Harewood, Christchurch, to 
support its survey of oil, gas 
and mineral reserves in the 
Antarctic. 

Every summer, 5,000 to 
6,000 American scientists, 
technicians and support staff 
fly through Harewood base 
to the American base on the 
ice. 

Their mission is to siz.e 
up the potential for exploi¬ 
tation. 

An American techni¬ 
cian I spoke to recently has 
spent 15 summers down on 
the ice and he is convinced 
the American base on New 
Zealand territory is much 
more about surveying for 
exploitation than pure sci¬ 
ence. 

An America that is cur¬ 
rently happy to invade sov¬ 
ereign nations for the ‘sake 
of oil is using New Zealand 
as a gateway to future ex¬ 
ploitation of the Antarctic. 

The US are now building 


a highway from their base 
on New Zealand territory to 
the South Pole. 

This will help provide the 
infrastructure that is needed 
to make exploitation pos¬ 
sible. 

If we do not resist this 
challenge to the spirit of the 
Antarctic Treaty immediate¬ 
ly, exploitation of Antarctica 
will become “inevitable” as 
the oil shortages of this cen¬ 
tury loom. 

The US refuses to sign 
the Kyoto treaty. Instead it 
prefers to endanger world 
peace and security by seek¬ 
ing to seize control of oil re¬ 
sources by force. 

New Zealanders should 
resist this insanity. 

We must do everything 
possible to ensure the frag¬ 
ile environment of the Ant¬ 
arctic is not sacrificed in the 
name of economic and impe¬ 
rial greed. 

J COBURN 
Christchurch 
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Write a letter to Socialist Worker. 
Post to P0 Box 36-106 Moera, 
Lower Hutt or email 

„ , _ socialist-worker@pl.net 

Please include phone number to 
/Jv^verify authorship. 
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Socialist books 


How Marxism Works 



How Hran lift 

It', i IIIU--:Ukm** 


There is widespread myth that 
Marxism is both difficult and 
out of date. This is a myth put 
about by those who are the 
enemies of socialism, and en¬ 
dorsed by many academics. 

In fact the basic ideas are re¬ 
markably simple and compelling. 

They explain, as no other 
set of ideas can, the society in 
which we live, its poverty in 
the midst of plenty, its coups 
d'etat and military dictator¬ 
ships, the way marvellous 
inventions consign millions to 
the dole queues, and all the 
horrors that modern capitalism 


visits upon the majority of the 
world's population. 

But Marxism is not just 
about explanation. It is a guide 
to how the world could be 
transformed by the majority in 
society, capitalism's gravedig¬ 
gers—the working class. 

How Marxism Works is one 
of the most accessible intro¬ 
ductions to the basic ideas of 
Marxism, written by leading 
British socialist, Chris Harman. 


Price: $6 (inc p&p) 
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CHRIS HARMAN 


CAPITALISM IS COSTING US TDK EARTH 


Environmentalism is one of 
the essential strands of the 
anti-capitalist movement. 

Paul McGarr weighs 
the evidence for the link 
between global warming, 
genetically modified 
organisms and the 
capitalist system. 

He sets the discussion in 
the framework provided 
by the Marxist tradition of 
revolutionary struggle for 
a world based on human 


need, not corporate profit. 

This pamphlet was 
originally published 
as "Why Red is Green: 
Marxism and the threat 
to the environment" in 
International Socialism, 
the quarterly journal of 
socialist theory published 
by the British Socialist 
Workers' Party. 


Price: $4 (inc p&p) 


The Prophet and the Proletariat 

Islamic fundamentalism has emerged as the ideology that Western politicians and 
media pundits most like to hate. 

The kind of abuse once reserved for 'communism' is now directed at the Islamic 
movements which threaten to destabilise key areas of Western influence in the 
Middle East and beyond. But the campaign against Islam ism has found allies on the 
left among those fearful that it threatens an irrationalist, even fascist, backlash. 

Chris Harman charts a careful course through the contradictions of Islamism, 
revealing its class roots and arguing that when the Islamists are in opposition the 
socialist attitude should be 'with the state never, with the Islamists sometimes'. 

He goes on to show in which circumstances Islam ism plays a reactionary role 
and in which circumstances the Islamic challenge the establishment. 

Price: $4 (inc p&p) 


All books are available from In Print Publishing, Box 13-685 Auckland 
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Contact the 
socialists near you 


Socialist Worker info 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday at Room 
2, Crossways (upstairs - use back/ side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Fax: (04) 566 8532 

Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 
Write: PO Box 36-106 Moera, Lower 
Hutt 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review 

is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND W 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the strug¬ 
gles of workers against every dictato¬ 
rial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and op¬ 
pression, contrary to what Green, La¬ 
bour and union leaders claim. It must 
be overthrown by the working class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and work¬ 
ers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose 
all immigration controls. We sup¬ 
port all genuine national liberation 
struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is essen¬ 
tial to socialist revolution and impos¬ 
sible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of build¬ 
ing such a party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles of workers 
and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


I-1 

Want to fight for a better world? Join Socialist Worker 

]] I want to help distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 
]] I want to join Socialist Worker 

| NAME.PHONE. 

I ADDRESS. 

| EMAIL. 

| Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685 Auckland | 
I or. Phone (09) 634 3983 or. Email: socialist-worker@pl.net I 
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Industrial Action A regular column by DON FRANKS 


Solidarity is driven from below 


Last month, Council of Trade Unions (CTU) members in Wel¬ 
lington met to discuss whether to maintain or wind up their local 
organisation, the Local Affiliates Council. 

LACs are the CTU’s equivalent of the old Trades Councils of 
the Federation of Labour. 

Trades Councils varied in strength around the country, but were 
generally functional bodies, planing and coordinating combined 
union actions in each centre. 

No such cooperation exists today. That difference reflects 
the largely unarrested decline of the union movement since the 
imposition of the Employment Contracts Act. 

Today’s LAC meetings are tiny informal gatherings of whoever 
turns up. They exchange information about issues of the day, but 
make no binding decisions. 

The April meeting consisted of 18 mostly left-of-centre union 
officials and activists. It noted the sustained irrelevance of the 
Wellington LAC, to which only the 1997 Holidays Act campaign 
had delivered some real unity in action, defending workers’ 
holiday entitlements. 

It was also noted that LAC meetings would have more point 
if they had authority to make decisions. Some hoped elected job 
delegates might take that role. Several regretted the decline of 
internal union debate. 

One unionist sourced that decline to unions seeking to be 
“politically correct” - by politically correct he meant “not wanting 
to upset Helen Clark.” 

Others complained that the Iraq protests had been largely 
ignored by the unions and that the union movement was not at¬ 
tracting enough young people. 

Significantly, there was no representation at the meeting from the 
biggest CTU affiliates - such as the Engineers, the PSA or the NZEI. 
"They feel they don’t need the LACs” a delegate observed. 

CTU secretary Paul Goulter arrived 20 minutes late, announc¬ 
ing: “As is the case around the rest of the country, the Wellington 
LAC has no sense of vibrancy.” 

“We are in a state of "disconnect’,” said Goulter, wondering, 
“is this structural or has the world changed?” 

Paul cited as an example of “disconnect” the campaign in 2001 
against Carter Holt Harvey using non-union labour to load log 
ships, which “had found it very hard to get traction”. 

He asked: “Do we look at our structure to get a better model?” 

Structure was not the problem in that case. The CHH dispute 
foundered on the fact that union leaders were unwilling to chal¬ 
lenge Labour’s anti-strike laws and take the necessary, but illegal, 
solidarity actions. 

Paul’s attitude to the current Kinleith dispute revealed con¬ 
tinuing CTU unwillingness to face this challenge. “That Kinleith 
dispute is big and getting huger,” he said. 

“Now it’s dragging in other unions. However, the rail thing’s 
been settled - the picket’s been called off, which is for the best 
because the action is not about shifting the product but about not 
operating the plant.” 

Having approvingly noted the cessation of railways solidarity 
action, the CTU secretary had nothing more to say about the 
Kinleith strike. 

He said the CTU should “connect better” with issues of the 
day, concluding: “I don’t have an answer to how we do this, you 
should be telling us”. 

Paul Goulter left the meeting soon after that. Had he stayed till 
the end he would have been told that unionists wanted to retain 
their LAC and had proposals for improving it. 

The remedies suggested were mainly structural.There was wide 
support for a program of 5 substantial meetings per year, and the 
hiring of a regular part time coordinator. 

Others felt that to be meaningful, LAC meetings should be 



In 1997, unionists united in action through local affiliates' 
councils and defeated National's attempts to reduce holiday 


made up of unionists authorised to make collective decisions. 
Future LACs should be held outside work hours, so that job 
delegates had some chance to attend. 

One speaker posited lack of vision as a current industrial prob¬ 
lem, citing the effect of the disappearance of the Soviet Union. 

While that had existed, it was argued, there had been a current 
of opinion in the union movement upholding a socialist alternative 
for workers, so that the Labour Party was not universally seen as 
the only possible alternative. 

Today uncritical support for Labour dominates union leader¬ 
ship thinking. 

There was also sharp criticism of CTU president Ross Wilson 
for promising a new era of “campaigning and organising” but 
in practice promoting union “partnership" with employers and 
government. 

Partnership was slated by one unionist as being destructive to 
worker’s organisation: “If unions exist as an echo of the rulers’ opin¬ 
ions why should workers want to spend extra money to join them?” 

No unionist present defended the strategy of partnership. Many 
present referred to the Holidays Act struggle as a model to follow. 

That militant mass struggle, the first for some years, had fired 
because it presented unions as something other than echoes of 
government policy; it offered workers a way forward that they 
could not get anywhere else. 

One major lesson of the holidays struggle not examined by the 
meeting was that the struggle had been forcefully led from below. 

It was initiated and developed by an ad hoc group of union ac¬ 
tivists, who finally pushed the dormant LAC into doing its job. 

The April meeting ended positively, with the practical sugges¬ 
tion from a working union activist that a striker from Kinleith 
be invited to speak at a special LAC meeting on the evening of 
May Day. That was agreed to, and arrangements were begun to 
carry the decision out. 

May that small step from below be the first of many more in 
the direction of regular union solidarity. 






